




SUMMER DIARY 


I suspect that, deep down, Uric of my 
reasons For not having been much 
to the city of Dath lies in the. 
problem of its pronunciation, if you 
possess, as I do, the northern tongue, 
then the common noun “bath” has u 
short “a”. Usually this causes no 
problem. To go about speaking of 
"Bath" in the same way, though, 
sounds strangely uncouth. It is, I 
suppose, like pronouncing Lyons, in 
France, as if it were a tea-house. The 
solution to the Northern Bath Dilem- 
ma is probably to treat it as a foreign 
place name with its own pronunciation 
independent of the common noun. 
Which is all very well except, first, I 
have actual physical difficulty in saying 
, "Barth”, and, second, if I told my Dad 
I had been on holiday to Barth, he 
would give me an even more old- 
fashioned look than usual. 

However, that place on the Fosse 
Way turned out to be satisfying in 
every way, except for o terminal ease 
of traffic strangulation. There was so 
much of interest, too, in nearby pluccs. 
Perhaps the most satisfying cathedral 
visit I have ever made was to Weils 
mainly, I suspect, because its spiritual 
presence easily survives the shuffle of 
tourists. Despite the season, I found 
myself silling fora few moments in (lie 
great circular Chapter House absolute- 
ly alone. 

In complete and moving contrast to 
Wells was a little church I discovered 
buried in the middle of a brutal 
shopping precinct in Bristol. The New 
Room is the oldest Methodist church 
in the world, built by John Wesley in 
1739 as a meeting place for his growing 
band of followers. It is a quiet, cool 
place of wooden benches and plain 
walls, full of simple dignity and the 
; sense of passing years. Upstairs are the 
rooms which Wesley and his family 
used, and the window from which he 
could watch neophyte preachers at 
work in the chapel below. It is a deeply 
educaUve'place; simply, to sit in it and 
look around Is to . understand some- 
thing of the statement which Method- 
ism was making about religion and the 
Established Church. 

the New Room is in the Horsefair, 
Bristol, and it is open to visitors every 
day except Wednesday and Sunday. 
Schooj parties are welcome and 1 


Gerald Haigh mixes Methodist churches with Asian dance and 

an American museum 

Moving to cultural rhythms 



East meets West in Birmingham: Nahid 
Siddlqui leads a Kalhak dance class 

recommend it ns u quiet, thoughtful 
and educational alternative to some of 
the more well-known attractions. 

On the edge of Bath, the teacher in 
me soon nosed out Claverton Manor, 
the American Museum in Britain. 
Founded by Americans nnxious to 
promote knowledge of their history, 
Claverton Manor, in a beautiful land- 
scaped setting, contains many rooms 
panelled, furnished and equipped with 
original materials from pre-Civil War 
America, as well as displays on the 
opening of the West, the American' 
Indian, and a reproduction of an 
18th-century Massachusetts tavern. 

I talked with Dr John Huitson, 
director of education, a man with a 
deep understanding of how museums 
should be used for learning. You are 
not likely to see at Claverton, as at 
some other museums, school parties 
hurtling past the exhibits intent only on 
reaching the' gift shop. 

"We prefer teachers to get in touch 
with us, and we organize something to 
suit,” commented Dr Huitson. A tour 
of the whole museum, for instance, is 
recommended only for sixth forms, 
while it is suggested that younger 
children concentrate on a topic or 


period. Advice is given about the 
preparation of worksheets, and guides 
accompany the children. Films and 
other audio-visual material are avail- 
able, and there are clothes and arte- 
facts to touch and wear. School visits 
are kept separate from the public 
opening times. Write to: The Educa- 
tion Centre, the American Museum in 
Britaih, Claverton, Bath. 

Back home, my attention was 
caught by the news that there was to be 
a short holiday course for children in 
Kathak dance. Ever conscious of my 
ignorance of Asian arts, I visited a 
sports hall at Sidney Stringer school in 


in this too. and I watched Nahid 
Slddiqui, a leading Kathak duncer, 
demonstrating some of the deceptively 
simple-looking and hypnotically grace- 
ful hand movements. 

To talk to a committed dancer like 
Nahid - she returns to India or Pakis- 
tan each year to “top up” her skills and 
mental disciplines - is to realize that 
Kathak, like other classical Indian 
forms, is at least as demanding as 
Western ballet. “It is not a hobby," 
says Nahid, with resignation borne of 
the less than total dedication she finds 
among some Western students. 

Sadler’s Wells have an energetic 
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courses on one day workshops. 

“The problem is getting 
seriously," said Agnes Meade® 

“J 8 di I? clor of ‘he Academyol 

Indian Dance, in London, ih 
Academy, funded by the ILEA end 
other London authorities, nins coin** 
and provides information about d*. 
sical Indian dance. ** 

Perhaps in time we will see o% 
classical traditions standing side bv 
side with Western ballet within 2 
culture and educational system. Mean- 
while, what Nahid Siddiqui does fa 
intensely beautiful. Teachers wfo 
want to know more , or who want Mrs 
I ndian dance ought to write to the 
Academy at 16 Flaxman Temct 
London W1H 9AT. 

And so, briefly, to Brighton, tbs 
pronunciation of which gives me bo 
trouble. The saddest thibg about 
Brighton is the way that its Regency 
character has been destroyed. Sfl,' 
there are nice things, such as the 
project to restore the rusting Wed 
Pier, which is a magnificent example of 
Victorian engineering, topped by the 
decaying shells of two beautifully 
eccentric pavilions. 

The Preservation Group, looking 
askance at the unashamed wall-to-wall 
candy floss and slot machine policy of 
the Palace Pier, have a vision of the 
West Pier covered with craft shoptud 
studios. Praiseworthy enough, but i 
am not convinced that becoming a sort 
of Covent Garden on stilts ii a pram 
apotheosis for such a structure. Is racf 
1 think I prefer it in its present stateof 
epic desolation. . . 


Brighton’s West Pier: an example of rusting Victorian elegance 


Coventry, and discovered Indu Aggar 
wal teaching some basic steps to an 
eager gaggle of Coventry kids. Mrs 
Aggarwal aims to spread knowledge of 
this highly disciplined Indian classical 
art and to try to get Coventry to fund a 
teaching programme. 

Over in Birmingham, 1 found an 
example of what can be done. Birm- 
ingham Hippodrome is the second 
home of Sadler’s Wells Royal Ballet, 
and this summer the ballet has run a 
one week multicultural dance scheme 
for children of 9 to 13. Kathak figured 


educational programme organized in 
Birmingham. One of the projects this 
year will Involve half a dozen primary 
schools each adopting a dancer, and 
running a cross-curricular project in 
which the school looks at the places the 
dancer visits as well as studying aspects 
of performance. 

As with all ethnic arts, there is 
speculation about how an art form will 
develop in a different culture. At the 
moment Western educational institu- 
tions seem to be dealing with ethnic 
arts largely by running "dabbling” 


NEXT WEEK 

Opting out 

What happens when Whitehall 
holds the pursestrings 

Contract time 

James Meikle reports on the unions’ 
planned work-to-contfact next teno 

California summer 
Richard Adams finds year-round 
students with more than 
beer and pizza on their minds 

East finders 

A day in a Ragged School 
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CONFERENCES... 


October 10 

Dttlennt but equal: opportunities 
fit male adocawri organized by 
llw Association for the 
Advancement of Teacher 
Education In Musk: at Bristol 
Polytechnic wllh Dr Leslie Burl and 
John Bean on the role of music 
education particularly to areas of 
special needs, music therapy, 
gender' and rrkdd-ethnk: education. 
Fee £1650. Details from Ms ;i« 
rf^en Shirt hei^ 3^AV|fl ghtman 


COURSES... 


; AdrtHnistraHon Society at La Seinte 
Unfon College, Southampton. 


PrtniTlje Revd 


Mrs Frances Morrallan4MrPh|6p 
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WBson. Fee £62. Detatt&from the 
Information Office, Raid Studies 
Council. 

October 20-25 

Kent Literature Festival a\ the Arts 
Centre, Folkestone, includes The 
Poetry ShowbnO(Ao\ier2\ with 
the Schools’ Poetry Association for 
English teachers and anyone 
Involved in literature in education; 
primary school events on October 
21, 22, secondary school events on 


’ October 23. FuB pro ffamme 
. delalb from the Metropole, The 
Leas, Foftestone, Kent. • 


COMPETITIONS... 



Bishop Fox’s school, Kingston 
Roadjaunton, 


I PUBLICATIONS. 


Getttogstarted . 

The latest education paper from 
the Fawcett Sodely reports on the 
awards for positive action for equal 
opportunities schema and 
conference. It describes Initiatives 
Ip schools, colleges and on training 
courses. £1 post free from the 1 
Fawcett Society. 46 Harleyford 
Road, London st 1 1 5AY. 

• Residential short courses „ 
Adlrectory of study and leisure - 
courses for winter 1987/88 fe 
available from the National 
Institute of Adult Continuing 
Education, 19b DeMontfdrd r . 

■ Street, Leicester LEI 7GE. Price 
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Hungerford 
school picks 

up tiie 
pieces 

by Sarah Bayliss 

The headmaster of John O’Gnunt 
comprehensive in Hungerford, whore 
mass-killer Michael Ryan committed 
suicide Inst week, has no memory of I 
the man who was a pupil at the school 
in the 1970s. 

Mr David Lee, aged 51, who joined 
the school in April 1975, two years 
before 27-year-old Ryan left, said 
other staff also had difficulty recalling 
g the "quiet” boy who last week shot 29 
1 people, killing 16. 

| "It is a matter of pride to know all 
I . your pupils but I'm ashamed to admit I 
i can't remember him.” Mr Lee said. 

? Lisa Mildenhall , a 14-year-old pupil 
| was still recovering in hospital this 
i week after being snot in the lej^s by 


Science A level entries plunge 


by Ian Nash and Sue Surkes 


i ! ■ 

Re dumber of pupils entering -for A- 
fcwl physics, chemistry and biology 


hi Mien dramatically over the past 
ho years. 

Hgutes from five of the eight A level 
atolnftg boards show the total num- 
«rcf entries in the three sciences has 
topped frpm 96,288 in 1985 to. 86,856 
jkiutrtiner- a decline of 9.8 per .cent, 
pride;, for these subjects had been 
wraSstngtipto 1984.. 

'I^Sratrast; the 18-year-olti popula- 


decreased by only 3.8 per cent 
her the period and A level entries by 2 

jToe figures for Oxford, Southern 
Associated Examining' boards 
JW Unavailable when The TES went 
“Phis, But the drop in entries fr6m 
wqUjm suggests a continuing shor- 
h# of . science graduates. 

it could nave serious implica- 
r® Jot industry and higher educa- . 
universities have already beeo 


-asked b^fhc Standing Conference on 
University Entrance to review 1 their , 
entry requirements, course structures 
and. teaching methods. . ■ • 

“In general terms, we are clear in 
our own rtitods that the universities wU 
have to adjust to the drop in the 
numbers ,»f people coming toward 
with adequate A level qualifications in 
the sciences. How they do it is up to 
them," Dr ' Clive Wake, secretary of 
SCUE, said this week. 

The recruitment of science and en- 
gineering' undergraduates tounlvera- 
. tics from non-fraditionat backgrounds 
was discussed at the annual meeting of 
the British Aa^ation to the 
Advancement of Science (BAAS) in 
' Belfast this Week. j ... 

Dr John Horlock, vice-choncefior of 
the Open University, predicted the 
introduction *of less spf5 iaUa L CD iTC 


Professor Cedrie HawaU, head erf 
chemistry at Warwick University add 
president of the chemistry section or 
the BAAS, said recent attempts r a 
boost science In schools had sadly 
falied”. • • .• „ 

Sir David Bates, emeritus professor 
of theoretical physics at The Queen s 

* ¥ I !■_ . anirl lirM (Vnt nt 


University, Belfast, and president of 
the BAAS physics section; blamed tne 
decline on a lack of adequate invest- 


ment in science teaching. 

He warned that numbers would 
slump to half the present level by the 
mid-1990s unless an Immediate move 
was made to redress the problem. 

“If pupils are taught by someone 


who' efoes not properly understand 
their subject, then they cannot be 


fuWect," he said. • . 

The most prestigious Oruveraities do 

not Appear to have suffered any sipn- 

cant mops in either the quantity or 


quality of applicants, f6rscjenccdc*w 
places this qutunra. But as some uni- 
versities, axe lowering tbeir entryje- 
tiulremcots to fill places, the shortfall 
Is being shaken down through the 
system. The less popular universities, 
and polytechnics are likely to suffer the 
most. •• , . 

Applications vary throughout the 
UK. But even the big-n&me science 
universities such as Aston, Salford and 
Birmingham report that demand for 
physics and maths places fans declined 
steadily oyer the last few years. 

Leeds University, which feces a 
shortage of biochemistry ' applicants 
this year, Has been forced to go into the 
clearing system for the first time in 
several years. “Everyone, even those 
with science A levels, seems to want to 
read -law or business studies these 
days,” said Anne McClurkln, assistant 
registrar of admissions. 

‘ Additional research by Elaine Hines. 


Ryan. Lisa and two cx-pupils, Alison 
Cnapman 16, and Myra ueater, 17, 
have all received visits from their 
headmaster. , , 

Mr Lee drove the eight miles from 
. his home to school after he learned the 
gunman had barricaded himself into a 
third- floor classroom. He helped the 
police interpret maps of the building 
and was token inside within minutes of 
police finding Ryan shot dead. 

I "I’ve been in another world iot 
dstys.” Mr Lee toid. "But 1 suppose 
heads rise to these occasions because 
minor crises on a day by day baas give 
you a sound training.'' 

At a meeting of parents, teachers, 
governors, kitchen and caretakmg 
staff this week. It was agreed that 
school fife should "return to normal” 
as soon as possible after term begins on 
: September 7. .... 

Room Six, where Ryan died, is 
already being redecorated and mil 
continue to be used as a form room for 
a third-year class and for English 
lessons. Blood-stained furniture is 
being replaced by Berkshire County 
Council. 

Mr Robin Tubb, a lecturer in build- 
ing and construction at Newbury Col- 
lege, taught Ryan LI years ago. He 
remembered bun as a ‘'quiet, inoffen- 
sive and shy" student. 

Ryan’s tutor - page 5 



Assess schools by behaviour,’ says DES 
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o about poptts' social be- 
dUding detaUi about lack of 
, truancy, ;latw*W and “de- ' 
Should be, COU^ted to help, 
^ thetr performance aqd 
WWf, obbordlng to pro* 
COnfldehtlalDES dlsciurioa 
: .to he pubUshed later thu 

f » pcSCrlbed bylhe DE$ this 
^l^tory ljdt not storey 
'u bcen leaked to The TES 
iting amongpES nklhteten 
taabtipuUldfi the(fepart* 


meat, writes Sue Surkes . . . 

It says Judging • *dwol * 

‘inalor deftdO*cy». 

^indkatorav.catrgortoofWo^r 


rigplficsnce of 

: -drteftt latenea 

b^hav^mq 1 find 
and ovfercomel 
J ;,.OnWfeclplL 


discouraged 
^Isdptine.” , 


sugaesis a school’s InfonMtion migbt 
be topped up hy checking police re* 

cordsIrfti«WBh « 1 ,low i 0 L!!Lr h 

would have accew to such records. 

: Tbc paper, underttood to have been , 
writteOby * senior civil servant In tire 

Sportinwtt of&tocatloo and Scj*ooO*» . 

statistics brtnKhiJWd hetors ^rreog- 
Ufated by the DES* « relevant to 
de^g p^ormadee Mkatpre-for 
: schools. These tadpde nupUs’, #odb- 
econotnfe and cultural mckgroonds, 
JS%ihate ablllt?’ and staff “de- 
nwanouri 1 . The nwt state , U say»» is to 


agree Indicators yhkh can be wed by .. 
Individual' schools. ' 

DnwrtmeDtal’ Interest in perform- 
ance Indicators pre-dates the arrival of . 
MrKennetb Baker as Education Secre- 
tary, going back to Sir Keith Joseph’s; 
tenure at the DES. Work on it wre ces- 
sion of papers has been going on for 
some time. , 

... .A source at the department said the 
document bad been ; sanctlotoed by the ' 
“Current political leaders within the 
DES* VThe toured addedt “It VftilgoOut 
M.anexereireia provoking dtecnsjdon • 


b ' school, taking account of socio- 
economic factors.? . 

1 It is understood the document was 
.Written at the lusti^tion of the Treas- 
ury, which |s undertaking a “value for 
'.ntoney M exercise tn tbe pobUc sector. 

The main nresMge of the document Is 
that objectives should be set across a 
range of areas so that lndlvMual 
scbpols, “whether staff, governors or 
pareata”, can 1 better assess existing 
practice. ‘The purpose of the depatt- 
. •' / Continued on page 5 
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If it moves, measure it 


I t would be templing to write off the DES 
discussion paper on performance indicators 
for secondary schools which is currently 
making the rounds of Whitehall (page I) with 
incredulity, or to read it as a useful attempt by the 
statistics department to demonstrate the ludic- 
rous result of attempting rigidly to quantify the 
diverse factors which relate to the quality of a 
school's performance. 

The recent history of educational policy- 
making should be sufficient warning against any 
such complacency, especially when the exercise is 
so patently in line with thinking in the Treasury, 
the Cabinet and the radical Right. 

In any event, the discussion document needs to 
be taken seriously, not least because there will be 
wide agreement on many of the themes and 
aspirations running through it. In the main, it is 
the way in which pscuiio-scicntific models arc 
glibly put forward for practical consideration as 
methods of assessing performance that gives rise 
to fearful doubts. 

The starting point is that search for the 
educational holy grail which has long preoccupied 1 
ministers, inspectors and researchers: what 
makes a good school? (With the inevitable, 
corollary, how do you measure its worth?) : 
Sir Keith Joseph, as Secretary of State, was. 
keen to commission research on the subject, 
though there seems to have been reluctance at the 
DES to fund any of the projects subsequently 
proposed. 

The debate has continued, however, especially 
on the examination league-table front, and in the 
light of it the paper's authors accept that 
examination success is not the only worthwhile 
Indicator of n school's performance,' find, that in 
any case socio-economic factors prevent all 
secondary, schools from starting from' the same 
'■ place. Thus far , political theorists and researchers 
now seen; ;tp. have reached an uneasy truce. . . 

But Rgreerfient that a school’s performance is 
inevitably qualified by the home background and- 
innate abilities of its pupils, and (hat a good 
school should turn out civilized human beings as 
well as exam successes, only brings you through 
the first hurdle. The really difficult bit is how to : 
translate social and behavioural; inputs : atid out- 
comes into data from which performance indica- 
tors can be constructed, for use by the staff; 
governorsior. parents, of individual, schools. 

S6 far, sq; (fairly) good, provided that the 
formidable technical difficulties can be solved. It 
is in line with improved accountability and the 
new statutory n»ppnslbUities of governors, and 
ought to provide useful tools for parents exercis- 
ing choice. I t is indeed acknowledged in the paper 
' that work on these jihe^ bias already been started 
in some, local .authorities as well as bji the 
Charfored Institute of Public ■ Finance and 
Abcountapcy, 

. Ironically^ it -Is m the research and statistics 


department of the Inner London Education 
Authority, the authority which the Government 
is intent on destroying, that much of that 
pioneering groundwork has been done, for 
example Jn Dr Peter Mortimore's Junior School 
Project and in the publication of exam league 
tables which sorted schools into five groups by 
'comparing performance with expectations calcu- 
lated in the light of intake ability and social 
background. 

In one of the most tortuously written para- 
graphs of the DES number-cruncher's paper, 
doubts are raised about how best to categorize the 
socio-economic context without giving offence to 
the very parents you are supposed to be Informing 
(a problem also addressed with sonic difficulty by 
the ILEA). There is then a considerable intellec- 
tual leap to the proposition (hat schools might be 
placed in 10 bands of expectation by “a method of 
scif-clnssification”. 

But it is the search for performance indicators 
of social behaviour that IeHd the statisticians into 
the real minefields, even granted that absentee- 
ism. extra-curricular pursuits and post-school 
life-styles are legitimate matters for parental 
concern. 

It may be possible to set objectives, and thence 
indicators, for truancy and lateness figures, 
though even the collection of those looks more 
complicated at the school end than it does in> 
Whitehall, but the paper gets into unbelievably 
deep water on disciplinary objectives. It is' 
suggested, for example, that police records might 1 
be used to arrive at externally moderated objec- 
tives “to keep the proportion of pupils found 
guilty of indictable offences below the average 
level for the age group within the locality". 

. A desirable disciplinary objective indeed, 
given that the law on access to police records 
would have to be turned on its head, and only! 

. slightly more breathtaking than the noxt propdsi- 
| lion.' " 

Thisis that pupil demeanour should be assessed 
not just by the teaching staff, but by members of 
the public approached with a survey question- 
naire! by senior pupils (no doubt from the 
soriolrigy classes which will soon fall victim to the 
- national curriculum). In an Annexe, the paper, 
also proposes that staff demeanour should be 
assessed as a “process indicator". On a scale of 
one to ten? There must be similar doubts about 
another suggested “Input factor”: levels of pupil 
and parent expectation. 

Ih'thfir search for ways of measuring a school’s 
perform aiice outside the explicit curriculum, the 
authors seem to have picked up echoes of Rutter 
and Hargreaves, but then gbt into hopeless 
difficulties by attempting to do it bn the basis of 
pupil behaviour; and without beginning to 
demonstrate - even in a half-baked way - how 
> parental and public expectations might'be shoWn ; 
to affect the outcome, At the least they fail their ' 


own test, that indicators must not only be related 
to stated objectives but acceptable and credible. 

It is not yet clear whether this “informal’* 
discussion paper is to be published in its present 
form, though some who have seen it fear that if its 
present unfortunate prose style is rendered into 
more unctuous mandarinese, some of its more 
sinister intent could be concealed. \ 

Still concealed at this stage of the discussion is 
the precise purpose of performance indicators to 
codify pupils' social behaviour as well as their 
academic performance. Is it just to satisfy a 
legitimate interest of parents, governors and local 
business in the value added by each school, or 
does a passing reference to value for money mean 
that a school’s funding could be cut if pupil 
demeanour or a mention in police files did 
something nasty to the indicators? « 

So far, all that has been demonstrated is that you 
can't assess a school's all-round performance in 
Treasury value- for-money terms, without bringing 
in the thought police. 

Flight from 
science 

The signs of a foil in the numbers taking A levels 
in science (page 3) are particularly.unwelcome at 
a time when we are looking for a sustained 
improvement in Britain's technological compe- 
tence. 

Up until 1984, with sixth-form numbers grow- 
ing, there was a steady increase in the numbers of 
A lcve [ passes in most subjects, but particularly in 
science and technology. Between 1975 and 1984 
A level passes in all subjects went up by a quarter 
but the rate of growth in science subjects was, 
almost twice that (48 per cent). 

By 1985, however, that growth had apparently 
gone into reverse. Science A level passes were 
down nearly 4 per cent, though passes in all 
subjects fell by only 2.4 per cent. 

Comparable official figures for the years 1986 
and 1987 have yet to be published, but provisional 
figures oh A level entries released to The TES by 
five of the eight QCE boards indicate that the 
downward trend foreshadowed in 1985 has con- 
tinued and even worsened. 

The size of the 18-year-old cohort has fallen by 
about 4 per cent since 1985, but the percentage 
staying on into the sixth form has Increased 
slightly. Accordingly, the boards’ figures indicate 
a fall of about 2 per cent in total A jevel entries. 
So the 10 per cent drop in entries for science A 
leVel* over those two years represents a dismal 
decline in the science sixth In relation to other 
subjects.?; That is sombre news Indeed for the 


Government, for higher education and fix y*. 
try who are not just hoping for more 
qualified young scientists, but to souk tfe 
banking upon them. 

The position of mathematics is dtffemc 
entries have fallen by less than 1 per cent tat 
1985, which means maths has largely retaiiMd h 
ground at the expense of other subjects, but it 
only serves to underline the flagging attractioaof 
science and technology subjects. 

The reasons behind this new flight fromsdnee 
are not immediately obvious. Certainly there 
would seem to be no lack of Incentive if wcareto 
take seriously what industrialists say about the 
need for highly-trained technologists and wiut 
universities say about empty places on tedmotogy 
courses. 

But do such considerations motivate the 26- 
year-old's subject choice? A far more immediate 
influence is likely to be the enthusiasm for the 
subject engendered by the teacher. Is It entirely 
coincidental, then, that this decline in enthuam 
for science corresponds with the flight from the 
classroom of hundreds of disgruntled leacbenti 
flight led by the eminently employable scion 
graduates? 

The DES consultative paper on shortage 
subjects last year. Action on Teacher 
recognized that the rarest breed' of them all, the 
physics teacher, became even more of an en- 
dangered species during this period; that overMi 
those teaching the subject have no main qualifica- 
tion in physics; and that one in five of time 
teaching physics have no higher qualificatioa in ii 
at all. 

Without some real action to make the teaching 
and learning of science more attractive few 
seems little likelihood of achieving the staffing 
required to sustain science teaching atltsprcwt 
inadequate level, let alone that envisaged ■ Jc 
Government’s national curriculum proposal 
The position will be even worse in four years I®* 
when secondary pupil numbers start to rise sgp- 

The impression formed by those pupils now* 
schools of the nature both of science i and* 
teaching will be crucial if the increased dew® 8 
for science teachers in the 1990s and beyond « 
to be met. So far, there is little evidence lhatl» 
increasing pressure to make science mmpiwv 
to 16 Is resulting in more pupil* sludyfoS 
subject In the sixth form. .La*. 

The Higginson committee, asked by u* 
ernment to look into how A iewh nlP 
“maintained and improved", needs to 
very carefully this dire trend in the supp y 
science A levels alongside the increasing 
' for them; to determine whether we 
with sixth form science courses which am “y 
regarded as more demanding than 
arts counterparts; and to point the way to«J® 
much less specialized approach to nra ■ 
study. 
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Unions demand 
extra cash for 
GCSE assessment 


by James Meikle 


Itocbera are threatening to embroil 
GCSE candidates in their contractual 
m with the Government. ^ 

home so their teachers can devote 
more time to assessments for the 
cum. The first certificates will be 
■warded next summer. 

The threat follows Mr Kenneth 
Biker’s decision that teachers should 
aot receive payments for such work, 
since the contract which accompanied 
their “substantial” pay rise requires 
them to prepare children for public 
cumulations. 

Local authorities, who would have 
to meet the cost of increased charges 
from the exam boards if payments 
were made, are therefore unlikely to 
Beet union demands at a meeting next 
month. 

I Hie most immediate threat comes 
fawj the two TUC- affiliated unions. 
the National Union of Teachers and 
the National Association of School- 
mastera/Union of Women Teachers, 
who have already distributed time 
sheets to members to record the 1,265 
horns a year they are required to be 
available for direction by the head. 
This is said to be only a protection 
against “unreasonable" demands, but 
up lo now there was a prospect GCSE 
assessment would be excluded. The 
teachers argue that GCSE work is 
writ done Tor private organizations, 
ike exam boards, and oueht to be paid 
bras such. GCE and CSfi assessments 
have been paid for at token rates - but 
Ur baker argues that only marking of 
U ixatn papers and moderation 
dould'be paid for as additional work. 
Other unions also accuse the Gov- 
ernment of Bimply adding to the prob- 
lems in secondary schools, despite 
miniiterial assurances that unproved 
ppil-teacher ratios are leaving more 
time for assessment. 


Teachers are also warning that test- 
ing at 7, 11 and 14 will need moderat- 
ing by volunteer teachers who work for 
exam boards - and that increasing 
resentment will make them difficult to 
find. Some of their anger is being 
directed at local authorities for 
allegedly lacking the will to support 
their case and now trying to shift ait the 
blame on the Government. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
teachers have the stomach for a fight 
on this issue in particular, or on the 
houn-counting exercise as a whole. 
Weekend field trips, however, already 
seemed doomed to end except in 
schools where teachers volunteer not 
to count them as “directed timo". 

The Assistant Masters and Mistres- 
ses Association, while not issuing time 
sheets, has warned it is ready to test the 
issue in the courts if the heads make 
“unreasonable” demands. 

The NUT and NAS/UWT are ex- 
pected to meet next week to consider 
whether further strike action should be 
conducted over the suspension of their 
negotiating rights. The NAS/UWT 


continued naif-day stoppages last term 
after a break over tactics with the 
NUT, which favoured “demonstrative 
days of action"; either strikes, rallies, 
meetings with the public, or other 
propaganda actions. 

The NUT is organizing fringe meet- 
ings at ail the main political confer- 
ences this autumn, including the Con- 
servative gathering at Blackpool in 
October. Mr Baker has refused an 
invitation because of another commit- 
ment, but the union is keen to get 
another senior Tore to speak. 

Leading NUT figures doubt the 
wisdom or organizing a strike on that 
day when they are trying to w In as 
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Appleford R ad, Loudon, prepare for this Sunday's Netting Hill Children's 
Carnival. 


Plaits laid 
to dose 
grammars 

by Geraldine Hackett 

The one-time Conservative stronghold 
of Trafford will lose its grammar 
schools, single-sex and Church of Eng- 
land voluntary aided schools in one fell 
swoop if a new reorganization scheme 
is approved by the Education 
Secretary. 

Labour and Liberal councillors who 
now hold the balance of power on the 
hung Manchester authority plan to 
replace the schools with comprehen- 
sives. But the proposals will un- 
doubtedly be opposed by parents - 
particularly Muslims - who want their 
children to attend single-sex schools. 1 
The council is seeking approval for a 
scheme that involves switching from 
mainly single-sex grammar schools and 
secondary schools to 10 co- educational 
coniprehensives. Sixth-formers would 
transfer to one of three types of 
colleges - tertiary, FE or sixth-form. 

Elsewhere, in Warwickshire and 
Sutton, the education authorities hnve 
withdrawn plans for scrapping gram- 
mar schools because they fear the' 
Education Secretary will not give his 
approval. Other councils ore postpon- 
ing reorganization in cose they encoun- 
ter opposition from schools threaten- 
ing Id opt out of council control. 

# Alliance-controlled Gloucester- 
shire County Council is pressing on 
with plans to abolish gram mar schools. 

Last week Mr Kenneth Baker 
approved a re-organization scheme in 
the mid-Cotswolds which included 
closing a 399-year-old grammar 
school. 


riment targetsfind 


Funding row 
delays paper 
on ILEA 

by Susan Greenberg . 

The Government’s consultative docu- 
ment on the Inner London Education 
Authority will not be published until 
the nul of October. It had been ex- 
pected early next month. 

The delay is connected with disagree- 
ments between Mr Baker and Mr 
Nicholas Ridley, the Environment 
Minister, over the funding of the ILEA 
once the* Conservallve-controRed 

b ^^dEy M b’ iMbtlng that no. 
borough be allowed to go It alone until 
alter ^Introduction of the community 
charge and the Uniform business rate. , 

ADES^M*esmancMifinii^th^no 

Is a blow to the boroughs of 
Wandsworth, Kensington and Chetaefl, 
and Westminster, which had hoped to 
make the break with the ILEA earlier. 


Parents want 
selection back 

Nearly ■ twtidrds of parents want 
Britain to retrira to a selective system of 
grammar arid secondary modern, 
•chords, according to a nationwide 
MORI poll the results of which pave 
bfteafeiven jld theEducatiou Secretary. 

The srirvey, cOntwls*IO«ed by 

er’r Dlgest and published ibis week, 
shown that 40 per .cent .are no more 
now; with; the education cMl- 
dren twelve Ip.atate secondary schools 
.th ah they Were a fear years 
Nearly half of. the parents Ih^rr- 



WHY IS AWIMA 
THE FASTEST 
GROWING 
TEACHERS’ 
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D EXPERT ADVISORY SERVICES 

AMMA provides expert help and guidance lo all members on 
' all aspects of their professional Uves.- Advice and support is 
ahwtys given In complete confidence and free of charge. 

As an AMMA member you will have free access to a learn of 
foil-time legal officials. Every year they help hundreds of 
members resolve problems both minor and serious. 

H COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION 

AMMA places greal emphasis on the quality of Its 
. communications with members. 

Every member receives a free copy of 'Report’, AMMA's 
magazine, with Informative and stimulating articles and views 
bn professional mailers, regular bulletins and frequent 
. jpuhllcaUons. • 

B EXTENSIVE INSURANCE COVER 

AMAlW ppovkfearan unrivaJlwf package of automatic free; ' . 

Umiranrtf benefits/- 

II DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATION 

AMMA Is tui o'pen. deoTocratki organlsaiJcn run by teachers 
1 for fehcherik, Mi decisions are taken hyt^iected members or; 

■''secrelbaliojj' , «.'• !: 
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If it moves, measure it 


I t would be tempting to write off the DGS 
discussion paper on performance indicators 
for secondary schools which is currently 
making the rounds of Whitehall (page 1) with 
incredulity, or to read it as a useful attempt by the 
statistics department to demonstrate the ludic- 
rous result of attempting rigidly to quantify the 
diverse factors which relate to the quality of a 
school's performance. 

The recent history of educational policy- 
making should be sufficient warning against any 
such complacency, especially when the exercise is 
so patently in line with thinking in the Treasury, 
the Cabinet and the radical High!. 

In any event, the discussion document needs to 
be taken seriously, not least because there will be 
wide agreement on many of the themes and 
aspirations running through it. In the mein, it is 
the way in which pseudo-scientific models arc 
glibly put forward for practical consideration as 
methods of assessing performance that gives rise 
to fearful doubts. 

The starting point is that search for the 
educational holy grail which has long preoccupied ' 
ministers, Inspectors and researchers: what 
makes a good school? (With the inevitable 
corollary, how do you measure its worth?) 

Sir Keith Joseph, as Secretary of State, was 
keen lo commission research on the subject, 
though there seems to have been reluctance at the 
DES to fund any of the projects subsequently 
proposed. 

*nie debate has continued, however, especially 
on the examination league-table front, and in the 
light of it the paper's authors accept that 
examination success is not the only worthwhile 
Indicator of a school's performance, fcnd that in 
Aqy apse soclb-econorqic factors prevent all . 
secondary schools from. Starting from the same 
place. Thus far , political theorists and reseafehers 
no\y seem tp have reached an uneasy truce. 

But'agrbctfidnt that A school's performance- Is 
inevitably qualified by the home background and- 
innate abilities of its pupils, and that a good 
school should turn out civilized human beings as 
well as exam successes, only brings you through 
the first hurdle. The really difficult bit is hpw to ' 
translate social and. behavioural inputs and out- 
comes into data bant which perform once indica- 
tors can be constructed, ;fof -use- by: the staff, 
governors or parents of individual schools. . ■■ 

So Eaty so (fairly) good, provided that the 
formidable technical difficulties can be solved, ft 
• is id line with improved accountability an^L the 
new statutory responsibilities of governors, and 
ought to provide useful tools for parents e-xerds- 
Ing choice. It is indeed acknowledged in the paper 
' that work oh these. lines has already-been started 
in ■ tome local- authorities as well as by (he 
Chartered Institute - of ■ Public -'Finance and 
Accountancy.-. ■ .. 

Ironically, jtfsin the research and statistics 


department of the Inner London Education 
Authority, the authority which the Government 
is intent on destroying, that much of that 
pioneering groundwork has been done, for 
example in Dr Peter Mortimore’s Junior School 
Project and in the publication of exam league 
tables which sorted schools into five groups by 
1 comparing performance with expectations calcu- 
lated in the light of intake ability and social 
background. 

In one of the most tortuously written para- 
graphs of the DES number-cruncher's paper, 
doubts are raised about how best to categorize the 
socio-economic context without giving offence to 
the very parents you arc supposed to be informing 
(a problem also addressed with some difficulty by 
the ILEA). There is then a considerable intellec- 
tual leap to the proposition that schools might be 
placed in 10 bands of expectation by M a method of 
self-classification'' . 

But it is the search for performance indicators 
of social behaviour that lead the statisticians into 
the real minefields, even granted that absentee- 
ism, extra-curricular pursuits and post-school 
Eife-styles are legitimate matters for parental 
concern. 

It may be possible to set objectives, and thence 
indicators, for truancy and lateness figures, 
though even the collection of those looks more 
complicated at the school end than it does in 1 
Whitehall, but the paper gets into unbelievably 
deep water on disciplinary objectives. It is 
suggested, for example, that police records might 1 
be used to arrive at externally moderated objec- 
tives “to keep the proportion of pupils found 
guilty of indictable offences below the average 
level for the age group within the locality". 

• A; desirable . disciplinary objective indeed, 
given that the law on access to police records 
would have to be turned on its head, and only' 
slightly more breathtaking than the next proposi- 
tion J . 

This is that pupil demeanour should be assessed 
not just by the teaching staff, but by members of 
the public approached with a survey question- 
naire .by senior pupils (no doubt from tho 
ajciology classes which will soon fall victim to the 
national curriculum) . In an Annexe, the paper 
. also proposes that staff demeanour should be 
assessed as a “process Indicator- 1 *. On a scale pf 
. oite to ten? There must be similar doubts about 
1 another -suggested “mput factor" ; levels of pupil 

• and parent expectation. / 

■ ,ln their search for ways of measuring a school’s 
performance outside the explicit curriculum, the 
authors 'seen! to have picked up echoes of Rutter 
and Hargreaves, but then gpt into hopeless 
difficulties by attempting to do it on the basi? of 
.pupil behaviour, and without beginning to. 

■ demonstrate -- even in a half-baked way - how 
1 parental and public expectations might be shown 
ftp affect tfie Outcome, At the least they fail their 


own test, that indicators must not only be related 
to stated objectives but acceptable and credible. 

It is not yet clear whether this “informal" | 
discussion paper is to be published in its present 
form, though some who have seen it fear that if its 
present unfortunate prose style is rendered into 1 
more unctuous mandarinese, some of its more 
sinister intent could be concealed. I 

Still concealed at this stage of the discussion is 
the precise purpose of performance indicators to 
codify pupils’ social behaviour as well ns their 
academic performance. Is it just to satisfy a 
legitimate interest of parents, governors and local 
business in the value added by each school, or 
does a passing reference to value for money mean 
that a school’s funding could be cut if pupil 
demeanour or a mention in police files did 
something nasty to the indicators? « 

So far. all that has been demonstrated is that you 
can’t assess a school's all-round performance in 
Treasury value-for-raoney terms, without bringing 
in the thought police. 

Flight from 
science 

The signs of a fail in the numbers taking A levels 
in science (page 3) are particularly unwelcome at 
a time when we are looking for a sustained 
improvement in Britain’s technological compe- 
tence. 

Up until 1984, with sixth-form numbers grow- 
ing, there was a steady increase in tho numbers of 
A level passes in most subjects, but particularly in 
science and technology. Between 1975 and 1984 
A level passes in all subjects went up by a quarter 
but the rote of growth in science subjects was 
almost twice that (48 per cent). 

By 1985, however, that growth had apparently 
gone into reverse. Science A level passes were 
down nearly 4 per cent, though passes in all 
subjects fell by only 2.4 per cent. 

Comparable official figures for the years 1986 
and 1987 have yet to be published, but provisional 
figures on A level entries released to The TES by 
five of the eight GCE boards Indicate that the 
downward trend foreshadowed In 1985 has con- 
tinued and even worsened. 

The size of the 18-year-old cohort has fallen by 
about 4 per cent since 1985, but the pcrcontago 
staying on Into the sixth form has Increused 
slightly. Accordingly, the boards’ figures indicate 
a fall of about 2 per cent in total A level entries, 

■ . So the 10 per cent drop in entries for science A 
• levels over those two years represents a dismal 

■ decline in. the science sixth in relation to other 
subject?. That is sombre nows Indeed for the 


Government, for higher education and for hk 
try who arc not just hoping for morel* 
qualified young scientists, but to some a* 
banking upon them. 

The position of mathematics Is diffa* 
entries have fallen by less than l per not at 
1985, which means maths has largely mauuda 
ground at the expense of other subjects, bai 
only serves to underline the flagging attractioarf 
science and technology subjects. 

The reasons behind this new flight fromsdeia 
arc not immediately obvious. Certainly to 
would seem to be no lack of incentive if went* 
take seriously what industrialists say about it 
need for highly-trained technologists and «to 
universities say about empty places on technatogy 
courses. 

But do such considerations motivate the 16- 
year-old's subject choice? A far more inured* 
influence is likely to be the enthusiasm for ft 
subject engendered by the teacher, hitemkdj 
coincidental, then, that this decline Ineotbuna 
for science corresponds with the flight tank 
classroom of hundreds of disgruntled teachtn;i 
flight led by the eminently employable sow 
graduates? 

The DES consultative paper on stag 
subjects last year, Action on Teacher Surf, 
recognized that the rarest breed 'of Item all i 
physics teacher, became even more of in a- 
d angered species during this period', that ow Ml 
those teaching the subject have no main quiffl* 
tion in physics; and that one in five of liar 
teaching physics have no higher qualifkitkxki 
at all. 

Without some real action to make the w*te| 
and learning of science more attractive to 
seems little likelihood of aclricving tte 
required to sustain science teaching at to pwd 
Inadequate level, let alone that envisage^? 
Government's national curriculum preps* 
The position w! II be even worse in four y«r 
when secondary pupil numbers start to n't* K* 

The impression formed by those pupil(»** 
schools of the nature both of sekriw**^ 
teaching will be crucial if the Increased 
for science teachers in the 1990s tm oeyaw 
to be met. So far, there is little cvidewe 
increasing pressure to make science co®jW 
to 16 is resulting in more puplb 
subject In the sixth form. . r 

The Higginaon committee, asked by 
ernment to look . Into how A lewU 
“maintained and improved", n ? e ~!® if ,j 
very carefully this dire trend in 'the 
science A levels alongside the 
for them; to determine whether we v* 
with sixth form science courses 1 
regarded as more demanding than m 
arts counterparts; and to point tneroj. ^ 
much less specialized approdch.ip ... 
study. ■’-! 



To the uninltiate (anti we caimot'all 
go) the Edinburgh Inforndllonal Fes- 
tival: looms tike ft huge multi-media, 
multinational celebra tion (these words 
arc being composed t6 A performance 
of Bee t boveh Y^Q Uar tet In G” fry the 
Melos Ensemble from the , .Queen’s 
Hall - spine 1 300 miles away). . 

■ "Acre* of print ; ~ or should It he 
versts or beet ares or Ij (Cardiff LnboVa- 
tory Theatro is presenting The Shan- 
ghai KUnju^ -r: give employ- 
ment toi: hundredsofjb'urnBlIsts' who 
Othctwisq.mjght he Scrabbling around 
in'.tlid'^bpi^ir'dMw 1 peace of the' silly 
sehitin. The London prints ,particulac- 
(y tthfr.VhekJiea/ ^ve fulsome, ai)d 
mostly ‘ good^atured. coverage:' ; Arid 
they ■ haV4 . impressed by .the 


M jifc 



masses in heavyilndustry b/pught com- 
parative prosperity. Blit ' it" will; nbt 
«bme. again. No empire, bpaj fallen. 


e.vpf strtk^ hack; Vet the festival! {self 
pnswer^ap^PRnosi^ 
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Unions demand 
extra cash for 
GCSE assessment 

by James Melkle 


Teachers are threatening to embroil 
GCSE candidates in their contractual 
row with the Government. 

Secondary school pupils may be sent 
borne so their teachers can devote 
more time to assessments for the 
exam. Tbe first certificates will be 
awarded next summer. 

The threat follows Mr Kenneth 
Baker's derision that teachers should 
i not receive payments for such work, 
dnee the contract which accompanied 
their “substantial” pay rise requires 
them to prepare children for public 
examinations. 

Loral authorities, who would have 
to meet the cost of increased charges 
from the exam boards if payments 
were made, are therefore unlikely to 
meet union demands at a meeting next 
month. 

The most immediate threat comes 
from the two TUC-affiliated unions, 
the National Union of Teachers and 
the National Association of School- 
mastere/Union of Women Teachers, 
who have already distributed time 
sheets to members to record the 1,265 
hours a year they are required to be 
available for direction by the head. 

litis is said to be only a protection 
against “unreasonable” demands, but 
up to now there was a prospect GCSE 
assessment would be excluded. The 
teachers argue that GCSE work is 
work done tor private organizations, 
the exam boards, and ought to be paid 
fotassueb. GCE and CSE assessments 
have been paid for at token rates - but 
Ur Baker argues that only marking of 
teal iixara papers and moderation 
sfoultf be paid ror as additional work. 

Other unions also accuse the Gov- 
ernment of simply adding to the prob- 
lems in secondary schools, despite 
ministerial assurances that improved 
pupil-teacher ratios are leaving more 
lime for assessment. 


Teachers are also warning that test- 
ing at 7, 11 aad 14 will need moderat- 
ing by volunteer teachers who work for 
exam boards - and that increasing 
resentment will make them difficult to 
find. Some of their anger is being 
directed at local authorities for 
allegedly lacking the will to support 
their case and now trying to shift all the 
blame on the Government. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
teachers have the stomach for a fight 
on this Issue in particular, or on tne 
hours-counting exercise as a whole. 
Weekend field trips, however, already 
seemed doomed to end except in 
schools where teachers volunteer not 
to count them as “directed time”. 

The Assistant Masters and Mistres- 
ses Association, while not issuing time 
sheets, has warned it is ready to test the 
issue in the courts if (be heads make 
“unreasonable” demands. 

The NUT and NAS/UWT are ex- 
pected to meet next week to consider 
whether further strike action should be 
conducted over the suspension of their 
negotiating rights. The NAS/UWT 
continued naif-day stoppages last term 
after a break over tactics with the 
NUT, which favoured “demonstrative 
days of action”; either strikes, rallies , 
meetings with the public, or other 
propaganda actions. 

■rtie NUT Is organizing fringe meet- 
ing* at all the main pouticar confer- 
ences this autumn, including the Con- 
servative gathering at Blackpool in 
October. Mr Baker has refused an 
invitation because of another commit- 
ment, but the union is keen to get 
another senior Toty to speak. 

.■ Lading NUT figures doubt- the 
wisdom Oi organizing a strike on that 
day when they are trying to win as 
much cross- party support as possible 
to fight many of the measures prop- 
osed in the Education Bill. 



Baker sets single 
study targets 


by Sue Surkes 


Mr Kenneth Baker has asked his AD 
national curriculum working parties on be teat 
maths and science to recommend a targets 
of single attainment targets, that c 
toreaable at different levels. chnUei 

.In letters of guidance to theparbes, about 
teWcK- have been set up to advise on ample, 
fewte and programmes of study, the the me 
Bdmiatlon Secretary Bays he is looking a matt 
"ijpt attainment targets which set out the . shoiild 
; f^tetowtedge : skills and understanding" ■. helmn; 
WnicJx’ pupils ; of different abilities The 


IWT wain, u luuMiuj 
A DES source stressed that it would borough be allowed to go It 

* teachina techniques ratherthah the after the Introduction of the 


mat cnifaren or 
challenged. The challenge of learauig 
about the French Revolution, for ex- 
ample, is not something that wfll bore 
the more able or deter the less able. It s 

helping the less able already.: -. - 
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Paper works Pupils Cram St Thomas's Church of EnghmdPrin^ &hool In 
Appfeford Road, London, prepare for this Sunday a Not ling lllll Children b 

Carnival. 


Funding row 
delays paper 
on ILEA 

by Susan Greenberg 

The Government’s consultative docu- 
ment on the Inner London Education 
Authority trill not be published until 
the end of October. It bad been ex- 
pected early next month. 

The delay Is connected frith disagree- 
ments between Mr Baker and Mr 
Nicholas Ridley, the Environment 
Minister, over the funding of the ILEA 
once lhe r Cooiervatfve-controDed 
boroughs opt-ottt 

Mr Ridley Is Insfeting that no 
bmoogh to auoti^ to go It slope until 
after the Introduction of the community 
charge and Uw uniform business rate. 

• A BES spokesman omflrTO^tihri^PQ 

wS^Sb^WoWto thebo roughs of 
Wandsworth, Kensington and Chrism, 
and Westminster, which bad hoped to 
make the break with the ILKA earlier. 


Parents want 
selection back 

Nearly Wlbirils of parents want 
Britoto to return to a secretive system of 
oram mar and secondary .modern 
adwob, according to a nationwide 
MORI poll the results of. whkh have ; 
been given to the EduMUon Sccrefary. 

Tho survey, commissioned by Read- 
er’s Digest aiid published this week; 
shows Thai 40 tor. toil ore no more 


Hans laid 
to close 
grammars 

by Geraldine Hackett 

The one-time Conservative stronghold 
of Trafford will lose its grammar 
schools, single-sex and Church of Eng- 
land voluntary aided schools in one fell 
swoop if a new reorganization scheme 
is approved by the Education 
Secretary. 

Labour and Liberal councillors who. 
now hold the balance of power on the 
hung Manchester authority plan to 
replace the schools with comprehen- 
sives. But the proposals will un- 
doubtedly be opposed by parents - 
particularly Muslims - who want their 
children to attend single-sex schools. 

The council is seeking approval for a 
scheme that Involves switching from 
mainly single-sex grammar schools and | 

secondary schools lo 10 co -educational 
comprehensive*. Sixth-formers would 1 
transfer to one of three types of 
colleges - tertiary, FE or sixth-form. 

Elsewhere, in Warwickshire and 
Sutton, tlio education authorities have 
withdrawn plans for scrapping gram- 
mar schools because they rear the' 
Education Secretary will not give his 
approval. Other councils ore postpon- 
ing reorga nization in case they encoun- 
ter opposition from schools threaten- 
ing to opt out of council control. 

# Alliance-con trolled Gloucester- 

shire County Council is pressing on 
with plans to abolish grammar schools. 

Last week Mr Kenneth Baker 
approved a re-organization scheme in 
the mid-Cotswolds which Included 
i closing a 399-year-old grammar 
school. 


WHY IS AMMA 
THE FASTEST 
GROWING 
TEACHERS’ 
UNION? 




shows Q»f 40 tor. cent ore no. more 
satisfied now wlththe education chil- 
dren receive In stott s&ondnry sc|»oejs 
thin itoy Ware a ffew y&m ngfi. 

Nearly Halt of the- 
viewed - and 36: pet'- cent of Labour 
votera - told (toy would fiend (heir 
children to private schoOlsff they CWW . 
afford It. Om 

changed or considered cbangbtB .tuffr 
ditid’ff reboot. . .<■ 

MORI toteryte**d 304' parent* 
stote tatodiuT*cltoqt children aa Aart 
;<*■ survey 
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EXPERT ADVISORY SERVICES 

AMMA provides expert help and guidance lo all members on 
all aspects of their professional lives, -Advice and support is 
. always gfeen in complete confidence and free of charge. 

Asan AJtfMA member you wtii have free access to a team of 

membeiis^jWB pnjbiefSlm^mijSr and serious. 

C8MPREHENSIVE INFORMATION 

AMMA places great emphasis on the quality of Its 
communications with members. 

Every member receives a free copy of 'Report', AMMA’s 
magazine, with informative and stimulating articles and views 
on professional mailers, regular bulletins and frequent 
publications. 

EXTENSIVE INSURANCE COVER 

AMMA provides an unrivalled package of automatic free 
ItteuMhoebeneta ■ - : ■' 

DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATION 

,. AMMA to sw open, democratic organisation run by tMchera 
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Balancing acta: two faces of Californian collegia tes. 


Pale swots among the surfers 


B y noon on a typical July day , the 
campus of CaUfonjia State Uni- 
versity at Sacramento appears ' 
all J?ut deserted. It is high 
vacation, the temperature Is nudging 
10b degrees and even ‘expatriate ^En- 
glishmen 1 think twice before venturing 
Into the midday sun. But the desertion 
is more apparent than real: behind the 
tinted windows and the lowered 
blinds, (here is plenty. of activity - not 
only the sort of money-spinning vaca- 
tion activity (the ■ occasional confer- . 
ence, the. seasonal exhibition) familiar 
ill institutions' of higher ; education id 
Britain, but also regular classes pro- 
vided for. students annou? to acceler- 
ate their academic programme beyond 
what can tK.enrampassed in 1 the uni- - . 
versity V two main , 15- week.se me^te re. 

In fact, there are very few times in ; 
the yeat when classed of one sort or 
another ate not in progress here. The 
latter part of the Christmas vacation is 
taken: up with a “ three-week session" 

: which features intensive 1 three- an d-a- 
half hour classes, Monday to Thurs- 
day. Between the. end. of the spring 
■semester; add: the; beginning' of the 
autumn* similar sessions flank a six- 
week summer school whose daily clas- 
ses . fun for* oyer ‘ an hour-and-a-half.: . . 

As might be expected , the range of 
courses on . offer : during these ; extra . 
session sis iphch narrower, than that 
during the regular. semesters, though : 


Not all Californian students spend their summer vacation 
lolling by the pool, as Richard Adams discovers 


departments try to ensure that ? re- 
quired • courses- ar^ raade available; 
The English department, for instance, 
makes : a point of < scheduling core 
classes in all areas of the curriculum: 
composition 


lhake& a poipt or- scncauiing core 
classes in all areas of the curriculum: . 


literature and ' : 
hlle it would be ■ 





very rare indeed to find individual' 
students enrolling -for all of the extra 
sessions available in the course of the 
year, the number who sign up for one 
or perhaps two . each year is far from 
insignificant. ' 

Student anxiety - or at least willing- ' 
ness ^ to attend classes while the rest of . 

. the world is lotting by- the pool or 
scekirig the coojCr.air of the mountains 
is partly explained by the fact that. so* 
many of them have EuU-timb jobs that 
have, to be pursued alongside their 

Sensible working 
students spread 
their academic 
burden thinly over : 
as many months : 
as possible ; ! 

■ 'studies',- Arid here I am referring not 
ortly to youngsters "working their way ■ 
through school" but also to the large 
numbers of older students who return 
to. university while already holding 
ddwn prestigious and well-paid jobs in ! 
order, to Improve, their qualifications,., 
to 'retrairiin a new' area of expertise or ■ 
maybe just to kcep their mind? sharp.. 

. ' It.is; clearly 'Jfttorfc’ Sensible fcjr : suqji 


students’’ to Spreq 



academic burden thinly over as many 
months of the year as possible than to 
concentrate ail their classes into the 
spring and autumn semesters, with the 
undesirable likelihood of either an 
academic or a. professional '‘crash”. 
Evep so, cases like Clark’s are far from 
rare. . 

.‘.Clark is. a liberal studies major, 
working towards a bachelor’s degree 
and a "credential" to teach in a state 
elementary school (the equivalent of 
the British primary school). He has 1 
been at his studies for four years and • 
has another one to go hefore he is fully 
qualified; He has taken an average of 
four classes each semester, with one or 
two more during the three or six week 
sessions each year. Last spring, when I 
happened to be teaching him, he had 
managed to . arrange to take mostly 
- morning classes, though there was one 
that could only be accommodated 
between 2 and 3pm. 

The significance of this becomes . 
clear when Dark’s studies are placed 
in thecontext of the rest of his average 
24-hour day. To make enough 1 money 
to iee. himself through school he Was - • 
and* for that matter, still Is - working • 
the graveyard shift at a local Safeway 1 , 
store {many supermarkets in Callfor 
ma arelopen 

This meant chec 

. theri Working until 7 1 UV U1UI UllgKe, . ‘ 

r ■ After, a short break to eat and freshep : 
.himteUup, he stalled. Ws firat 1 class' ati ; 
the university (which Is; fortunately ; 

' only 4 20-mlnUfe drive from his home) 

< at 9afn. Because df.ihe.6ne rogue class 1- 
i already mentioned , h« had to tatf fan- • 
; aafopflj iwiil 3pm eacjvday, snatching ; 
v tipie for a, meal, ieeine his nrdfessote "r 
: : VlalUhg - fhe : libr 
...rjprlvwe study., he 


.aark’S ex^etfence may. smlhd hair- , 

and, mdeed; 


different. Lois graduated in English at 
a north-western university some years 
back and, having obtained her secon- 
dary teaching credential, took up 
teaching at a nigh school in the state of 
Washington. A few months ago, she 
decided to move to California and 
started looking for a suitable teaching 
job in the Sacramento area. 

It was only then that she learned that 
her Washington qualifications carry no 
weight in this state and that she would 
have to obtain a California credential 

Itisuptoeach 
student to think 
carefully in 
advance about 
which classes to 
jpin each semester 

. (a minimum of a year’s study) in order 
to be able to work here as a full-time, 
tenured teacher: Hence the sight of her 
hurrying across: crimpus from class to 


Irowningly serious. 

• Anotner thing that the students take 
seriously is the planning of their 
idual programmes from year to 
r. It ig ud to eaCh pf thenl, with the 


aid of an academic adviser, to think 
carefully in advance about wbkh du- 
ses to join each semester. They haw to 
bear in mind that certain "prcrc- 
quisite” classes have- to be takcp ioo, 
mastered before they can move oe w 
more advanced work, that it Is urnix 
to take too many classes with a n«^ 
essay-writing component at one taw, 
that some advanced classes are w 
available every semester and teal- 
regardless of their area of majorswpy 
- they arc required by the univeiSHy ® 

jump through some compulsory hoops 

(suck os the writing proficient « 
amination) before they ran P» 
Discussing issues ot Ihis wM w 
members or faculty and register^ 
advance for their autumn 
another summer-time activity^ 
many students. And one ojyj® fj 
consider that there are 27,000 ofth® 
at Sacramento at any glyjj ' . 

order to appreciate something ot \ 

magnitude of the operation. ■ _ 
It is easy to get the imp^on^ 
the medio that 9® lforrt 
expend most of their cne j^ 

surfing and pariying. and lhang 

enrol it the univei/tyof^^ 
primarily Jn order to graduate "g 
and pizza. But that is by no J 

lowered blinds of the lcetum ^ 

' and Seminar rooms . . . even 
vacation. . , ' ' • ■ V: ■ -T . 

Rtchard Adams 

of English at the Calif om ^ - 
versity aj Sacramento 
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Pressing ahead 

Now te the time that embarrassed 
uarehta are seeking explanations as 
jowhy their offspring didn’t quite 
come up to scratch with their 0 and A 1 
level results. 

I can’t pretend to have all the 
jMvrers to exam underachievement 
but I can make a shrewd guesB why aj 
bv of the ^00 maths O level candM 
dales who sat the exam at the Aasod- 
sled Examination Board’s special 
•Uavdon Centre" might not have done] 
M well aa they should. 

The "centre" is a luxury 3-star hotel; 
wHdh offers, the brochure says, conn 
Eatable furnished accommodation] 
wfih “colour TV and trouser presses in 1 
every room". 

Candidates who live outside Lon- 
don stay overnight to ensure, or so thei 
theory has it, they are at their best ta| 
the morning. 

kin Day, the AEB secretary gener- 
al, is quick to point out that the board 
doesrft pay for accommodation and 
that exam failure cannot be put down 
to long nights pressing trousers ox 
sampling in-house videos. "The stu- 
dents spend their time concentrating ( 
on passing their examinations," he 


Michael Ryan was a ‘quiet, shy, inoffensive’ student. Sarah Bayliss talks to his former teacher 

The schooling of a gunman 


. Pottering about in his workshop on a 
warm afternoon last week, Robin 
Tubb, a college lecturer in building 
and construction had his world shat- 
tered. The peace of a long summer 
holiday in Hungerford, his Berkshire 
birthplace where four generations of 
Tubbs have served as town criers, 
ended with the sound of gunfire and 
the bloody deaths of friends. 

The enormity of what was happen- 
ing outside his home in Priory Road, 
began to dawn as he tuned into the 
radio and, on the FM channel, picked 
up police messages about the local man 
who had gone nerserk and who was 
holed up m the John O’Gaunl school 
1 across the road. Four police marksmen 

In.. Mr Tnhh'c frrtnl Borrfcn 


Ibet that's what they are telling their) 
parents this morning. 

Don’t call us . . . 

TUb is the third week running that we 
have carried a less than flattering- 
i toy about the NUT and I really am 
wry - some of my best frienda are 
fUrf members, honest. . . 

But this I couldn't resist. Spotted 




mfha entrance of the union's Hamilton 
House HQ the following notice: “This 
telephone does not except incoming 


aviuaa uiv iuuui ■ mm* ■■■— 

lay in Mr Tubb’s front garden, eyes 
trained on the third floor classroom 
where, as a child, the gunman had 
probably sat through English lessons 
and where, eventually, he committed 
suicide. 

"The phones were down and all 
afternoon we couldn't move. We knew 
it was somebody local but we didn’t 
know who it was until I heard the 
police negotiators say ‘Mr Ryan’ and I 
said to my wife, ‘Michael - it's Michael 
Ryan’." . , 

Eleven years earlier Michael Ryan 
had been a reluctant student at New- 
bury College on a one-year foundation 
course in construction for a City and 
Guilds qualification. 

“1 found him just a quiet lad who was 
very difficult to teach because he was 
such a bad attender. You have to 
remember it was 11 years ago with the 
ROSLA (Raising of the School Leav- 
ing Age) kids, some of whom were 
very reluctant to be at college. Some or 
them were of the lower ability range. It 
wasn't unusual to have kids like him. 

“I was the course tutor and 1 had the 
bulk of the teaching to do. I remember 
him because he was just so quiet, 
inoffensive and shy. Maybe he was 
overprotected and indulged, it s not 
for me to say." 


Sofer offers 



Hungerford has somehow escaped 
the transformation of other country 
towns in the south and many of its 
5,000 inhabitants have roots going 
back as far as John of Gaunt who gave 
it a charter in the thirteenth century. 
The close ties in this hitherto unevent- 
ful place mean that Robin Tubb knew 
most of Ryan’s victims - 16 dead and 
13 injured - with the exception oi 
three. 


memory: flowers\!n Hungerford 

“l rarely saw him in town. 1 knew his 
family and his mother. His father was a 
clerk of works when I was working as a 
carpenter and joiner so 1 came into 
contact with him quite n lot." 

Robin Tubb, aged 49, and three 
generations before him have lived in 


Hungerford all their lives. “I’m just a 
Hungerfordinn. My great great grand- 
father was uppointedto the job of town 
crier in 1880 and I do the same, mainly 
from the town hall steps but also at 
jumble sales and fetes, mostly for 
charity." 


nnuu menus, ' 

driver, and Francis Butler. Among 
those seriously injured is George Noon 
whom Mr Tubb has known since they 
were both apprentices for the same 
building firm. j 

“He lives four doors away and I sec | 

him every day- It's difficult to believe l 
haven't seen him for nearly a week. 

The college term starts on Septem- 
ber 7 and earlier this week there was 
work to do, interviewing new members 
of staff and checking the timetable for 
the 48 new students who have been 
accepted onto the course lor the 
Construction Industry Training 
Bonrd. 

In the meantime Rohln Tubb will 
begin to live with the shuttering events 
of August, lending n hand to the town s 
disaster fund ana the counselling ser- 
vice which has been set up with expert 
help. As a member of the town band' 
committee - he plays the bass trom- 
bone - he helped take the awful 
decision to go ahead with their annual 
fete last weekend. 

“The attendance was very high 
which 1 don’t think was the ghoulish 
element. It was people wanting to talk 
and wanting to nelp.” . 

As he was bashing tent pegs into the 
ground a television crew caught him 
unawares and suddenly he found him- 
self talking about his persona! ordeal. 
"I suddenly opened up and it was like 
getting muck off the windscreen." 


jkrtow that August is the silly season, 
but that’s no excuse for London 
Weekend Television broadcasting 
pfesibty the best programme on 
education in years at lunch time on a 
Sunday, . ■ 

Not only is tt on when all sensible 
loan end women are either watching 

<x playing arideet, it also goeB by tivB 

kcV-hutra title or Educating Britain’ 1 . I 

The Official LWT explanation is that 
midday on the Sabbath is a "prestige 
dot normally occupied by Matthew 
frnfa and ■Weekend World". AU I 
ran; Bay : is that I saw Mr Parris 
tattvlew Mr Baker and l> preBtige ,, is 
. Botawoxdl would use to describe that 
Pwttnrwhde. . 

' • Tmthjbe told I missed Sunday’s 
broadcast 1 and had to pester kWTs 
PKjea office :fbr a; video. : " 

■ Thane up the, press office, demand 
* vkteo (ypu can play It back at school 
If you don't own your own) and ask 
Jrat tt be shown at a sensible hour. 

, *hey won’t give you the video but will 
0* so fed up With the calls that the 
. “raadae might get through to. the 
:'i***a that be. 


omy masters 

ration at hating no one to talk 
» phone I took to skimming 
the pages ‘.bf . a fascinating 


The SDP’a leading educationist this 
week called for a school voucher 
scheme to widen parental cho ^ -and 
then waited for a storm of protest from 
political allies at next week s party 

conference in Portsmouth. . 

Mrs Anne Sofer, said all parents 
should be able to cash vouches at state 
schools and independent schools that 
“opted in" to the system. 

Such schools would have to meet 
four requirements: _y. ' 

□ be recognized as efficient by Her 

Majesty’s Inspectors; . 

□ accept only vouchers, and not 
charge additional fees; , . 

□ imt select children by test, report or 

ffpubfish mformatioq, including 
exam results, in the form required by 
SrDepartrneat oF Education and : 

SC Under Mrs Sofer’s^ proposals, out- 




of Governors 


ofMhe-job.t 




Continued from page 1 1 

ment’s work Is to help schools ask the 
right questions about their own per- ‘ 

r °DHfawouId be assembled from admi- 
nistrative records, pupil profile proce- i 
dures. interviews with the pubttc and | 
questionnaires to puplfai parents, ana 1 
potential employee. P'rfwTHMce £ « 

‘ dicators introduced io line with me 
paper’s recommendations could ^pe 
used by schools In standard ways w ine 
Information could be readily under- 
stood by parents and governors. 

“Performance indicators should aid 
in reaching decisions. Common to su 
efficiency and effectiveness techniques 
fa the need to delfoe objectives clearly; 
to And out how existing practices serve 
these objectives; to ask whether there 
are alternative ways of meeting the 
objectives; to find out how much me 
various alternatives cost; and to ask ir 
existing practices are leading to quality 
provision and value for money or Ir 
a renter quality and value can fro pro- , 
vided by making dianges," the paper 

stresses that Its proposals on soda! 
behaviour will need "extensive ex- 
amination". and goto pn to c^oguea 
; list of possible ohlKtlves'and aiethods 
of data collation/ 

An attendance objective nil sht spe- 
cify that "each daw should have an • 
average, attendance throughout the 

■ winter n n| i spring terms of 8S per rant 
or better*'. It addu "Within the general 
objective for attendance, unauthorised 
absence would deed to be monitored 
systematically against standards set by 

period oTday and year Of course, v 

‘•Truancy wpnld need to be given a 
1 dear deflation within the general do- 
L script km of unauthorized absence. 
Objectives would need to be set by year 
ofcourse andtlimi of year based uwra a 

. aumy of recent experience, mqstltkdy 

!' based upon nationally set stpridards 

■ and conveutlons ; . ■ ' ■ : 

. A disdplinary objective mlrfit aim at 
• keeping fte number of recorded disc'. 

■ pllnary sanctions to below a ccrtafrl 
percentage of pupil . _ Tbfr 

approach arid objective would bebased 


police records, would also be appropri- 
ate. Close liaison with the local police 
authorities would be requfred to obtain 
ndtable comparative statistics. 

A second disciplinary nW«ttve 
might be to “keep the proportion or 
pupils found guilty of Indictable off- 
ences below the average level ror the 
age group within the .locality" . 

The document notes, that the be- 
haviour of pupils Is a “major concern’’ 

of parents, governors, atalf and many 

members of the public. ( ' 

Parents' and teachers' involvement 
in the assessment of behaviour might be 
built up through the lnduslon of a sheet 
hi the pupils' profile folders, it sug- 
gests. “But -the extent to which mem- 
bers of the public should be expected to 
contribute to any assessment is also an 
important consideration.” 


important consideration.” . 

' A* ‘demeanour objective” might thus 
specify that “pupils’ appearance to the 
public on arrival and departure from 
school should be classified as satisfac- 
tory or better by at least (90 per cent] of 
those approached In a sample survey .. 
Senior pupils could carry out the 
Interviewing. . ' ' 

Questionnaires could aid assessment 

in several areas r Hie paper argues. 
Parents could fill in a form about 
performance Id extra-curricular acuvl- . 

^*And a questionnaire might be sent'ld 
local employers about tfielr recent | 
experiences ui recruiting,’ traliting um 


economic context and by reference to 
local advisers* knowledge of special 
circumstances affecting the history of a 
16-plus year group In any year, arriv- 
ing at a pladng in one of, say, 10 
'bands' of expectation which could be 
legitimately presented as being based 
upon a method of self-classlflcatlon.” 
On GCSE examination perform- 
ance, (he document suggests three 
levels of objective to be achieved by the 
end of the secondary school flflh year. 
The first would elm for 65 per cent of 
pupils te have gained five or more 
passes, Including passes In English and 
maths, at grade F or better. The second 
would specify (hat 30 per cent of pupils 
should . have achieved at least four 
passes at grade C or better. And the 
third would aim to restrict the numbers 
of youngsters foiling to achieve a single 
graded result to len per cent, . 


PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS 




retaining young people 
The Inclusion -of a * 


16 to 19: 
on post- 


schoolbig per/or manta “implies that * 
the schooi;nBs a responsibility to haw . 
concern for the activities of Its ex-puplls. . 

' at least for a short period after leaving, 
any up to Ihe age qt /dte papw 
explains! ; i j* .. . ' • ? . ^ 

: . “An explicit reference Irt a school’s ■ 

. report te governor* to thesocto-ecortoH 
rule group of parqhla Is unlikely to be<, 
• Bccentabw- or cpnxtructivB of good 


acceptable or: constructive oT good 
relatlonsi? It nolea, , , ‘Un|e*$ ra«wUras 
of the 16 .plus group’s Intake ability. 
Were 1 available, schools might', be.' 
assisted by. thelr l.e,a;a; .with DBS, 
guidance, , tp;'; wjseW / IheJ^^pected ^ 
achievement In seriWOflier^By, . 1 ; 
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THE ONLY 
NO STRIKE UNION 

welcomes 

: Teachers 
Lecturers 
Student Teachers 

; , ; Write to: : 

, Professional Association 
; ; olTeabherti 
l .‘ ’* FREEPOSt ’ 
r-^DopkEW:- • 

; • ' &9 FtiareatB ’ 

! ; O'elbYpEVSBH, ; 
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Sarah Bayliss reports from an innovative science fair held in Suffolk 


M lf you stnnd still tor (wo minutes, 
they'll weigh you, measure you and 
take your shoes off for testing," said 
Mrs Nina Alcock, chairman of Suf- 
folk's schools subcommittee. 

Mrs Alcock was attending a working 
day of the county's latest primary 
science fair - held in the main nail of a 
Local high school - and was enthusiastic 
about its emphasis on “doing". 

“We recognize that this approach, 
which builds confidence and initiative, 
needs to be developed right through 
the schools up to GCSE. 

The fair was being held over a 
six-day period on two different sites - 
high scnools in Frnmliugham and 
Lowestoft - to make it as accessible as 
possible to young children, their 
teachers, parents and the general pub- 
lic in the northern area of Suffolk. 

The county had provided transport 
so that even the most outlying villages 
were able to visit and in the first three 
days a staggering 3,1(10 visitors came 
through the doors of Kirklcy High in 
Lowestoft. 

“The idea has been to come and do 
rather than to come and see," said Mr 
Bob Perrett, head of Palgravc Church 
of England primary school, who had 
been seconded for (wo days a week 
since Christmas to help get (lie fair off 
the ground. 

Palgrave currently hns 64 children 
and was typical of the 57 primary 
schools participating in the fair - the 
majority were two or three teacher 
schools. 

At any one time there were children 
• from at least six schools working on the 
floor of the exhibition, testing mystery 
substances, demonstrating the work- 
ings of wind machines, classifying 
creatures from a pond dipping expedi- 
tion and constructing wooden bridges. 
An essential part or [lie event was for 
children to experience each other's 
work and achievements. 

Easton county primary school with 


Doing more than displaying 
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Made to measure: two pupils gather data prior to a test 



79 pupils on roll, had sent a group of 
children to show their video on testing 
wind speeds. “We thought the top 
playing field would be the most windy 
But it wasn’t," said Tamsin Dunn, a 
junior pupil, to a group of adults. 

Some children had invented a 
“clickometer” for measuring the force 
of the wind. “We started with a cog," 
wrote one child, “but it didn't work. So 


i replaced it with my idea.” 

Mrs Susan Baldry, head of the 
school, was encouraging her pupils to 
look round and try out other children’s 
experiments. “In a county like this we 
don't get many opportunities to see 
what other schools are doing. It's very 
exciting to see how much is going on/’ 
She said her own confidence in 
developing scientific work had been 
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Thesaurus 


The ,TES . reviews hundreds of 
. school, children^, teacheife and 
geheral books throughtheyean It 
-reports weekly pn every aspect of 
education, keeping you, in touch 
... with wtiatV going 1 orL Itk investi- 
gative an'd informed. ItV got the 
■ : aftstyers tp whO,where,wheu, how 

•wfai. miweniwii effMiM. ■ ; and of course, why. / 1 Y ' ; ■ ■ 
Mpfol, practitsl, senKccabin and , , You Can nave all this delivered to 

y6l| i^ry vfcelc by 'taking out an 
atinual subscription- to The TES. Complete- the coupon 
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. TJlf accem is on being scientific M 
said the programme to the fair -J. 
couragmg children to tackle 
,in a logical and methodical way^ 
seek and find their own soluiiom> 
"In this way we aim to promote In 
young children the kind 
minds, skills and attitudes they rJ 
apply confidently to other areas of Z 
curriculum and, later, to the 
lenges of adult life.” ”*" 

children ranging in age from fouita 
seven-and-a-half, from GnJin^aa 
Church of England primary icfoi 
had done a “Best Bubble 15 mm 
measuring the amount of foam diffc 
rent detergents produced. It had ori- 
ginated from a project on colours ud 
the rainbow. 

“They’ve had to measure amoui&of 
water and scoops of soap verv urefnfe 


boosted by advisory teacher, Alison 
Norman, whose Scale 3 post was 
funded by Suffolk’s education support 
grant for primary science. Two similar 
posts existed for schools in the western 
and central areas of the county. 

i’m no scientist,” said Mrs Baldry, 
“but to have someone around who 
confirms you're on the right lines and 
helps you to develop, is very helpful.” 

Many of the schools exhibiting work 
or sending children - or both - have 
had Alison in their classes for a day a 
week over a term. “The main part of 
my job,” she said, “is to work along- 
side the teacher in the classroom, 
developing activities out of the topics 
they’re doing. 

“Quite often people don’t realize 
that what they're doing is scientific. 
My job is to spot the potential and 
develop scientific aspects and 
approaches.” 

She hoped the fair would spread 
good ideas and build confidence 
among teachers, who by virtue of the 
county's geography, Were sometimes 


pretty isolated. But the fair was not 
being seen as an end in itself. In 1985, a 
science exhibition was run in the 
western area and 18 months later the 
teachers are still meeting for self-help 
and in-service, 

Mr Sandy Wells, the northern area's 
adviser for science, was keen to 
emphasize an early start to science 
education - and to point out that 
primary science was not about turning 
every child into a budding scientist. 


National curriculum 
Interview with Eric Carle 
Chlldrcn’slltcrature • 
Early learning materials 
Children's programmes oo 
ChanneU 
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Counting the cost of 
a higher education 


and learned the need for ’fair tesliu' 
which is an absolutely basic time 
about investigations," •kaid Afton 
Norman. 

Another experiment had looked at 
the ink used in different fell tip pea 
and in particular the different colour; 
used to make black inks. “All the 
children use pens,” explained their 
teacher, “and nave found when remov- 
ing the evidence from their hands, 
arms and legs that the colour changes 
are quite alarming!” 

Children’s writing was an Important 
part of the learning process, “tbomu 
called the blotting paper thirsty pap- 
er,” wrote one little boy, “became it 
seems to drink up liquid but it realy 
absorbs the liquid." 

For Alison Norman another impor- 
tant aspect was the persistence which 
children learned and their acceptance 


children learned and their acceptance 
that things did not always work out. 
“The children can fail with things bat 
they don’t see it as a failure. They lean 
about modifying ideas and punuieg 
them." 

Back at the fair, Sandy Welh was 
explaining Suffolk's approach U» i 

K of local business people and to 
that Government funding of 
primary science through the support 

S would continue beyond lSw. 

industries, including the IW 
forms with which schools bawjwff 
links, had helped to provide 
stands, printing, and transport Bsm 
as cash for the fair. , 

One spin-off was the realization m 
firms were throwing away thuiBjM 
could be useful to scnools and In future 
a list of sources of useful swap wc>w 
be available to teachers. Shell UK Mj 
already come up with an .ouw?W 
model of a Nortn Sea qil 
given its size - was betngootttt£» 
the technology department 
secondary school. - • 


student support 


Early next year, the Higher 
Education Minister Robert 
lackson is expected to 
announce a limited loans 
system for students. Jeremy 
Sutcliffe looks at what hap- 
pens in the rest of Europe 

F«u doubt that student loans will soon 
beimported to the UK from the rest of 
Europe, where they are now estab- 
lished as an important part or the 
student financial support system. 

Despite the political battles of the 
oast, some of them bloody, the Gov- 


(iayableWTJw: 
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main opposition parties seem prepared . 

to accept a watering down of means- 
tested giants. . _ 4 . 

When the Minister of State for 
Higher Education, Mr Robert Jack- 
son, unveils his plans in the Commons 
io the New Year, the resistance will 
come not on the principle, but the 
severity of loans. Opposition will focus 
oo die impact they will have on the 
numbers entering higher education 
(we are already heading for a shortage 
mihe 1990s). and on the millstone of 
debt students will have to bear for 
perhaps half their working lives. 

Politically, however, loans are an 
idea whose time has come. During the 
election campaign, neither Labour nor 
lbs Alliance took up the banner of a 
decent living grant. There were no 
pledges to restore the 23 per cent loss 
n value the grant has experienced 


since its introduction in 1963. 

Significantly, even before the elec- 
tion. Mr Jackson’s predecessor, Mr 
George Walden, was acknowledging 
that some form of grants/loans system 
was likely. Consequently, the ques- 
tions that remain are what form will it 
take, and what impact will it have on 
■ both the students, and the system? 
Some important clues to the first 
question arc in a report published this 
week by the Education Policy In- 
formation Centre, a quango sponsored 
by the Department of Education and 
Science and the National Foundation 
for Educational Research'. 

The report is based on a survey, 
carried out for the DES, of student 
support systems in 10 EEC member 
states. Unfortunately, not ail the data 
is evenly available, but some impor- 
tant paitcms emerge. 

First, six out of the 10 member states 
have some form of loan system to top 
up the value of the state grant. In all 
cases, grants are means-tested, with 
parents who can afford to, paying for 
their children's higher education. 

Once the UK goes for loans. France 
will be the only “big league" country 
where students can be educated to 
degree level without having to pay. It 
may not be long before loans spread 
there, and to the remaining countries, 
Greece and Ireland. 

Second, loans unsubsidized by the 
state place a burden of debt on ex- 
students for many years. Repayment 
periods vary from seven years in 
Luxembourg (the first instalments due 
eight years after the beginning of the 
loan), 15 years in the Netherlands, to 
20 years in West Germany. 

In the case of West Germany, where 
there is no grant for higher education 
i students, the first loan repayments 
j start five years after completion of tne 
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Facing a Allure of debt: student loans can he Interest-free, but they don’t olwHys 

course. This means graduates may be But all loan systems in the EEC 
repaying loans until they arc in their survey allow for some cx-studcnls not 


course. This means graduates may be 
repaying loans until they arc in their 
mid-40s. Despite being interest-free, 
the loans do not come cheap. A former 
student is expected to pay a minimum 
120 Deutschmarks a month (about 
£40) over that period. 

But not all loans are interest free. In 
the Netherlands, interest is payable as 
soon as a course is completed, and is 
only 0.5 per cent below standard 
interest rates. Not surprisingly, there 
have been horror stories of Dutch 
graduates' problems. 

Such accounts are o shock to former 
students used to the UK’s “free* 
(except for parents) higher education 
system. On the other hand, it could be 
argued it is a lax on a sector of society 
which will receive high wages Inter. 

Student support In the EEC 


reaching those high salaries. 

For these reasons, even the Labour 
Party may now abandon the principle 
of full-and-free grants for all, favour- 
ing a partial loans system to release 
money elsewhere in the education 
system. Both Labour and the Alliance, 
for example, pledged in their recent 


BBlglum 

Denmark 

Franca 

Germany 


Luxembourg 

Netherlands 


granls/loans 


□rants 

loans (1bb8 paid by 

state) 

grants 

grants 

grants (with loans In 
some regions) 
grants/loans 
granls/loans 


England and Wales grants* 

'Under DES review (Data lor Spain and 
Portugal not available) 


election manifestos to introduce train- 
ing allowances for 16-ycar-olds. 

But even though the principle of 
loans is unlikely to be the big political 
issue it was, there will still be prob- 
lems, and tcnucious opposition from 
the National Union of Students. 

The problems have already been 
identified by Mr Walden, who during a 
spring tour of the United Slates, 
discovered growing cracks in their 
loans system. There is evidence thnt 
the system is adversely affecting parti- 
cipation rates, which arc nevertheless 
still way above those in this country . 

One survey, by the National Insti- 
tute or Independent Colleges and 
Universities, blames loans for falling 
enrolment among black students. 
Black enrolment is also falling in suite 
universities and polytechnics, where 
the falling value of the grant has put 
students increasingly in hock to the 
banks. _ ..... 

Loans, says the NUS, would discri- 
minate against the working class, 
women, mature and ethnic minority 
students - groups which are already 


come cheap 

under- represented in higher cducution. 

The NUS also argues that loans are 
much more complex and cosily to 
administer than grants. 

Denmark and the Netherlands offer 
two models for u UK sysiem. 
Denmark: A mixture of grams, state 
loans and siate-guiiran teed loans from 
banks and savings banks. Grants arc 
based on need and depend on the 
student's income/nsscts. Students 
under 22 are assessed on parents 
earnings. Students eligible for n grant 
nrc also entitled to u state loan, winch 
is half the amount of the grant. 
Students whose income, or parents 
income, is too high to qualify for u 
gram arc entitled to stale-guaranteed 

loons. . , ■ iA 

Netherlands: Students arc paid in 
monthly instnlmenis. The money com- 
es from five sources: a meuns-tested 
parental contribution; a contribution 
From the student based on his/her 
income; a noil-repayable state grant; a 
state loan; and a supplementary grant 
for students from disadvantaged 
homes. Loans become repayable after 
completion of courses, and debts must 
be settled within 15 years. Former 
students who default on payments nre 
subject to additional i merest, and legal 
action may be taken to recover debts. 


action may dc ihkhhp raw®' 
Financial Support for Higher Etliica- 
lion Students in the European Com- 
munity, EPIC, NFER, The Mere, 


Upton Park, Slough, Berkshire SL1 
2 dQ. Price £1.50. 
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The 'Flfiies' and 'Sixties’ may he a period most .of us have 
lived through - to children it's history. 

Mini skirts and beehive hairdos, the Suez Crisis and National 
' Service, twin tub washing machines and transistor radios, 
these ate part of our memory and are recreated in > hew 
series of Yorkshire Television's popular sthonl s arias ‘Hast 
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NEWS 


!s&\ The chronic lack of science teachers and the impact of Mr Baker’s educational 
l*j\ reforms dominated discussion at this week’s British Association annual meeting 
1987 in Belfast. Ian Nash reports 


Wide gap 
splits good 
and bad 
at maths 


- 3S&& . 

IK. 


One in four school-leavers in Northern 
Ireland has an arithmetical age of 12 
years or less in a recent study called the 
Trawl Project, designed to test how 
effectively pupils were prepared for 
adult life. 

Numeracy tests confirmed that by 
UK standards the province had a good 
proportion of high-flyers, but a long 
tail of people who were barely numer- 
ate, Professor Peter Daws, head of the 
University of Ulster in-service educa- 
tion department, told the BAAS this 
week. 

Many pupils of high ability lacked 
what was needed to conduct them- 
selves effectively at work. “One finds 
the physics student with an inadequate 
knowledge of basic tools nnd electrical 
wiring, the arts student who completes 
an application form badly, and many 
who cannot apply simple arithmetic to 
undemanding Household tasks." 

Awareness of further education and 
training courses an offer was “unex- 
pectedly and disturbingly poor” and 
pupils seemed “ill informed" about 
ow to achieve their desired goals 
beyond school, he said. 

They 1 .revealed . a ' similar lack of 
awareness of economic and financial 
matters,, although their health know- 
ledge” particularly regarding smoking 
ana solvent abuse was “impressive. 
Fewer than one-in-three were good at 
completing job application forms, with 
girls proving considerably more cap- 
able than boys. ' 

The results of the four-year project 
involving, a representative Sample of 
the province’s 280 secondary, includ- 
ing grammar, schools are certain to be 
used as ammunition by critics of the 
selective system. . 

Polarization of, academic achieve- 
ment between the more and less able 
was already highlighted, particularly in 
mathematics,, by work of the Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit in the early 
1980s; which suggested that . those 
suffering most were pupils of average 
ability. ., 


Tit* British Attadationl! Hi* country’s 
le mUngtonim ter discussion abonl > 
seines In all lb many aspects. Mon 
ttaii 2,600 (Motile flilltared In Belfast 
fhlirndkapd took part In 40b lacturt*. , 
Thera war alto an erie nslve 
programmed films, exhibitions and 
visits and numerous Informal "got- ; 
toga there" t ’/I" ' - . 







Anne Henry of Regent House grammar school in Newtown ards, Northern Ireland, received a special award In the 
BAAS poster competition.- 

Baker attacked for trying 
‘too much, too quickly’ 


A blistering attack on virtually all the 
latest Government education initia- 
tives was deliverd by Sir RoyHardirig, 
secretary of the Society of Education 
Officers. 

Sir Roy accused the Government of 
“confused thinking" about the man- 
agement of change in schools and said 
that too often educators were left 1 to 
learn from “reliable" experience while 
essential in-service education and 
training was neglected. . 

. Sir Roy, .who is a member of the 
Higginson Committee inquiry Into A : 
levels i laid Into Vi dually eVery. sacred 
cow of Mr Kenneth Baker, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, criticizing the Govern- 
ment for “premature" decision-mak- 
ing, Inadequate research and “un- 
realistic" expectations. 

. While t he. believes the education 
profession- welcomed the. GCSE, he 
warned that, the projected move froip 
“norm ' to criterion’! referencing was 
being demanded without . adequate 
. Research into the implications. 

. Too little thought and research had , 
.gone into describing and recording 
performance, the ambiguity of broad 
criteria, the meaning of mastery of 
ideas and the possible fragmentation ' 
of the curriculum. 

Singling out mathematics, he iaid: 
“Moreover, criterion-referencing 
could produce precisely the opposite 



Sir; Roy Harding 

effect to that recommended by the 
Cockcroft committee.” ■ Namely, ah 
emphasis on understanding and doing 
rather than memory, , 

'“Too much is being attempted too. 


quickly, however worthwhile the indi- 
vidual elements may appear to be, and 
often with an . inadequate research 
base,” he told delegates to the oldest 
organization established to debate 
issues . affecting science policy and 
development in Britain. 

Another cause for concern was the 


rush to establish the Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative as a 
“universal" scheme before its ex- 
perimental phase was completed and 
while there was still considerable inter- 
national disagreement over its value, 
with many countries now rejecting 
vocationalism in schools. 

On top of the GCSE and TVEI, 
there was now the national curriculum. 
Some, but by no means all, of the ideas 
behind the proposal were to be wel- 
comed, he insisted. “The proposed 
speed of action is unrealistic to anyone 
who has had any classroom experience 
and .is baffling to those who have had 
angjiractical experience of introducing 

Futhermore, the stated intention of 
introducing tests at 7, 11 nnd 14 
without prior consultation and consid- 
eration of the major problems in- 
volved, is “breathtaking”, he said, 
citing examples such as Ontario where 
the imposition of a state wide curricu- 
lum has led education authorities to 
reject the use of such tests as unneces- 
sary. 

Local, financial management, prop- 
osals for schools to 'opt out of local 
. education authority control gnd moves 
for greater, centralized control of the 
curriculum took away the opportunity 
for l.e.a.s and heads to plan ana 
manage schools sensibly, he said. 


upset by 
preferential 
pay call 

Sir Kenneth Durham denuafal dor 
spending on science teaching fa Ifc 
presidential address. 

But he caused a stir, unsettfag lead* ! 
ing members of the BAAS policy wa- 
di when, outside the meeting, he called 
for preferential pay rates nr Ktact 
teachers, saying “this Is the law of 
supply and demand”. 

Majority opinion within the atari* 
tlon Is that positive dfacrlmlnathn b 
favour of any particular group nl- 
tales against the best Interests of » 
couragfng teachers to work togdbr 
and to share curriculum respauftfi- 
ties. 

In his speech, Sir Kenneth cautteeslj 
emphasized the need to inertue re- 
sources to ensure broader aoccai k 
science subjects for the benefll of tk 
national economy. 

‘If this Is not achieved, wi odd 
produce a community that Is idaffl- 
cally more illiterate than ourabtotoj. 
It could mean that in less than 10 ran 
the manufacturing industry of U 
country would be uncompetitive ■ 
world markets,” he said. 

He criticized teachers for beta 
“obsessed over the past 18 mootin g 
pay, status and negotiating ms®- 
tlons”. While he felt there was mot 
Justice In their claim, he saW 1» 
consider we have a right toejfjwrijV 
can still examine with oUot,** 
detached way, what are .t« » 
damental educational needs. . 

The education eyiten i couM w, 
however, be singled out tor cnn» 
“We In the British Association recta 
nlzc tiie problems that tee ns - « 
apathy of sodety at largej an edoww 
system that either reflect* «r pijg. 
this apathy; Industry Milg.Msjra 
less skllftil than Intamatamsl WOP* 
tlon In harnessing new teduwWl » 
governments, of whatever ttkfftjj 
simply do not see clearly 
role in either promoting the Imp*®* 
of science or funding research.., . 


annual meeting or ine r— • 

^'pupUs^Hl'have untUJJtaKh 1 ^ 


Rallying round 


for misconduct 


a misconduct hearing against 72 
wfhers who would not supervise 
Stations in 1985 has begun m 

C ^ts°are estimated to run as high as 
R100000 (about £30,000). , 

TU teachers refused to administer 
At exams after several months of 
boycotts and school closures, saying 
rmIs were not ready. 

P Tbe hearings are held under the 
usolces of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Culture from the tricamera! 
Ho me of Representatives which pur- 
ports to represent Coloured people. 

Many students stayed away from 
school during the hearmes which 
attracted hundreds of people to the 
fin! days. University of Cape Town 
ndemics were drawn into the arena 
then the University Academic Asso- 
citiian objected to the hearings taking 

, ^campaign called “The Hands Off 

I /wTnor-hm* rnmnaiBn" is SUDDOIted 


All secondary 


become the notm for all pupils." 1 strengthen the organization's links 
• ! And Professor Jeff Thompson, head , -With schools and increase membership 
of ’ the' school of education at Bath - of the BAAS .among pupils and 


in' the first policy statement from the ' 
BAAS council -fallowing. radical, re 1 


formal to theorgarifeption- v; < .. suMerfi at : A Je&eK •? *. Vji v-; ; ■: 

i • '-'iTIie kuppo’rf wjU add .odtisjddrtibfo . . The presenttbree jubjects consbrne - » j 

■ weight ttflfleradiriistateritant from l^,v.onp r third. anheitmtitableiht^nUngr 
bfBOTfatadons. jnduding the Engineer* r L : ; many 'science' pupils frbm studying I ~: 
Tng-r^ounpiljfl^ . S$yondBcjf : ^ &ptie<s - . bfftmt iblirieqta^ ; 
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H-'W' *» ^<Jti^pd^topSft35S^ aid . sjfehpe 


Democratic Front, the Congress ot 
South African Trade Unions, the Cape 
Youth Congress, the South African 
Connell of Sport and the Western 
Cape Teachers Union. . • 

The teachers could be dismissed, 
utied on to resign, demoted, transfer- 
ltd, fined up to R400 (about £150), 
cottoned or reprimanded. 

The number of pupils staying away 
■ ibe Western Cape was aggravated 
by the shooting of Ashley Knel, a 
jocjg African National Congress 
wire and former Western Cape stu- 


SOUTH AFRICA 


PatSIdleyonone 
of the results of 
Cape Town teachers' 
refusal to supervise 
exams In 1986 

dent activist. His death during b scuffle 
with police provoked demonstrations, 
violence and stayaways at 14 schools. 

At the same time the Department of 
Education and Training (which looks 
after “African” education) dosed Lan- 
ga School, a Black high school in Cape 
Town, saying il wanted to “restore 
order" to resolve problems at the 
school. 

Parents, students and prominent 
Western Cape leaders, including 
Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
and World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches President. Allan Boesak, 
re-opened the school, calling the DET 
action "provocative”. 

Tension at the school began about 
two months ago when a group of 
athletes went on a DET-sponsored trip 
- against the wishes of most pupils. 

The National Education Crisis Com- 
mittee has pinpointed several prob- 
lems at Langa, including overcrowded 
classrooms and a shortage of textbooks 
and furniture. The continued deten- 
tion of several students, many « 
whose colleagues are “on the run .has 
inflamed an already hostile situation. 



Learning difficulties: boycotts and schooUlosurea add to the problems of students 



Showing 

Mr Baker 
the way 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


Martin Kyndt 
on 12 years 
of reform in 
the Pacific 

Some of the measures the Education 
Secretary intends to introduce in Eng- 
land and Wales are already tried and 
tested in a country not renowned in the 


v/3'B nil ill wu 


Papua New Guinea. 

Two aspects of Mr Kenneth Baker s 
reform programme - decentralization 
and n national curriculum - are estab- 
lished features of the educational 
structure in this former Australian 
territory. 

Since the country’s independence in 
1975 education has played a central 
role in development initiatives and 
much progress has been made. A 
national curriculum and finnl examina- 
tion, developed by a special unit, 
produces culturally relcvnnt mute rial. 
Each subject is supported by compre- 
hensive teaching materials with the 
aim of achieving an equnl standard 
throughout the country. This uni- 
formity also nids mobility of labour. 

Standards arc maintained and moni- ! 
tored by an “inspectoral” structure 

with a wider brief than that of the HMl 
in Britain. School inspectors regularly 
assess the progress and ability or 
teachers, using performnnee guide- 
lines. Tnose who fall to meet the 
minimum requiremcnts face the possi- 
bility of disciplinary action that could, 
in extreme cases, lead to dismissal. 
Those who show potential are encour- 
aged by the inspectors to apply tor 
promotion. 

Giving schools responsibility for 
their own budget is a central theme of 
Kenneth Baker’s campaign for educai 
tioaal reform. In Papua New Guinea 
this is already a welt-established prac- 
tice. Funds ore channelled from 


Pater Guilford on grants 
to promote Industry- 
. . university liaison 

projects that will be funded under the 
5* phase, of the European Economic 
yoTOraUnlty's Co-tfperatibn in Educfl- 
Training ' in , Technology prog- 


sored by CeAtral Teletw* 4 

Films, whd wfl* P” 1 !?® rtloSd 
judges,, probably loehidk* ***' 
historian Anthony 
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^CuMETT alms to develop links 
Ktaeeu. universities and industry to 
that staff trained in new tech- 
ft0) °gy lileat companies' require- 

1 1jjkcts, selected from fa total of 
jiSOO, Includei the creatiom of a Euro- 
Fan network of 70 company-unlvcrsi- 
T ttaining assdeiations; 217 student 
paining periods andl'15 grants for 
jpmtn al'and university staff; aud the 
■JJgPpBWtt of in-service ,and multi- 
tTalhing , systems . , 

■Sotnc eo^opcration took place be- 
directorates^ general re- 


in a move seen by critics as a bid to put 
the ideological stamp of the Reagan 
administration on teaching throughout 
America, the US Educator Depart- 

the Education Secretary, w ping 

establishment of a significance panel, 
nlons with various oilier controversial 
SKSopSSd by the Department. 

bf u"fun?U "iS ‘senate 
8 °m q panel, to be composed of 


criticized Federal programmes for 
promoting secular humanism and 
.undermining religfous values. Its sup- 
porters argue that it would screen out 
programmes that endorse such un- 
acceptable topics bs racism, come ana 

br opuonents claim It will be used for 
ideological and political censorehip, 
arid that existing review procedures 
are quite sufficient. They have a point. 
Education programmes are currently 
screened by the diffusion nehrork, a 
department headed by Ms Shirley 
Curry, former director of the con- 
servalive Eagle Forom. She was 
appointed after the forum had criti- 

•^ItSems fair. to assume that with, (he 
coming, of Ms Curry, such program- 


mes. if they existed, are no longer 
being approved. However, the Educa- 
tion Department has apparently de- 
cided that it needs: a second tier of 
censors. 

•• According to Mr Ronald Preston, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary, the 
aim of the panel is to give more 
credibility to dllfustoh network prog- 
rammes. by subjecting them to a 
stringent review that would prevent 
“grossly unethical'-' proposals from 


ETUSoljr uiiBiiHvw' r , — 

aetting through. He denies, however, 
tiiat the Department is trying to censor 
programmes obieclionable to con- 
servatives, claiming that It is attemp- 
ting to give schools a better selection. 

' One Congressional aide com- 
mented: “Ron Preston wilt make up 
these great far-fetched examples about 
programmes that teach, do-it-yourselj 
abortions. But the panel has.never had 
that problem. They're raising an.tasue 
that has never been an issue. Con- 
gress's attitude is: if there has never 
been a problem, why try to fix ItT ■ 

, Bill Morris 


school. It is the headteachers respon- 
sibility to ensure that all aspects ofthe 
school are adequately funded. This 
responsibility includes budgeting not 
only for subject departments but also 
for maintenance and school meals. 

Voluntary Service Overseas opened 
its Papua New Guinea programme in 
I960 and has since played a significant 
role in the development of the coun- 
try’s education system by providing 
qualified teachers willing to work for | 
local salaries with volunteer status. 
The programme was established in 
response to the Government’s request 
for (eachers and has since grown and 
diversified into other skill areas such as 
health and agriculture. 

The savings achieved by attracting 
overseas Stan willing to work for local 
wages have been channelled into curri- , 
culum development, service expansion 
and other areas. Many volunteers have 
stayed on after their tfiro years of 
service to take on senior responsibility 
in either the curriculum unit or as 
regional inspectors. 

Nevertheless, the Papua New Gui- 
neau Department of Education and 
VSO have planned a phased withdraw* 
al of volunteer support by the late 
■1990s, when it Is hoped, that enough 
national staff will be trained to create a 
fully independent system. 
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Low priority 

Sir - The reported remarks in Sue 
Surkes’s article on the People's Re- 
public of Kampuchea ( TES , Inly 31) 
described only one aspect of the cur- 
rent Government’s policy. Education 
may now be a top priority in the PRK 
but human rights certainly are not. 

The genocide experienced under the 
Pol Pot regime may have passed with 
the collapse of that government, but 
the situation continues to cause con- 
cern. Amnesty international has more 
than 160 reports of torture between 
1979 and 1986, and it believes that 
prisons in the PRK have field several 
thousand political prisoners in recent 
years. Conditions in these prjsons are 
cruel, inhuman and degrading, and 
people are known to have died as a 
result of interrogation sessions or from 
malnutrition and weakness caused by 
the appalling conditions. 

As an educationist I obviously np- 
plaud the PRK's attempts to rebuild 
the education system, but what about 
the people's right to live - free from 
terror and pain? 

SUSAN MEW 

Amnesty international member 
Mnidstone group 
Maidstone 
Kent 

[ Paperweight 

Sir- If no one reads or comments upon 
the DES discussion documents, the 
consultation process will indeed be a 
charade (TES, August 14). 

I urge teachers, and particularly 
teacher governors, to alert parents to 
the full implications of the proposals, 
and not to lose heart, but to make sure 
that constructive comments arc made, 
that may at least lead to some mod- 
ifications being made to the Bill. 

As many parents as possible should 
see a copy of the curriculum discussion 
document, and it is wprth writing to 
Honeypot Lane - my first letter pro- 
duced at first fa stunned?) silence. 
After a second letter a week later, I 
was sent three copies, and yesterday a 
, fourth arrived! _ 

tvirs B H BEYBOER 
Parent Governor 1983-87 
Uskeard School ■ 

Dean Meadow . 

New Road 

Liskeard 

Cornwall 
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Why families will 
go to Budapest 
for conductors 


Risks higher in science labs 

First aid 

Sir-Tlie recent Professional Associa- 
tion of Teachers’ report on the lack of 
first aid and other safety provision in 
schools (TES, July 31) highlights n 

f roblcm identified in 1981 by the 
nstitutc of Science Technology, a 
professional institute which represents 
school technicians. 

We recognized then a need for 
training school science laboratory staff 
in first aid, and introduced a training 
scheme for technical support staff in 
which first aid featured. Unfortunately 
few local authorities have expressed an 
interest in ensuring that technicians 
working in high nsk areas such os 
chemical laboratories are adequately 
trained. 

It is hoped that following the PAT 
report and the Teview being under- 
taken by the Department of Education 
and Science this position will be recti- 
fied. 

Details of the 1ST training scheme 
and of a proposed one day course on 
first aid for science technicians, to be 
held in March next year, may be 
obtained' from the institute. 

R WESTON 
Chairman 

. institute of Science Technology . . 

73 Maygrove Road • 

Kilburn 
London NW6 


Sir - 1 read with interest the article on 
conductive education ("The conductor 
loses his place, TES, August 14). I 
have recently returned from Budapest 
where my eight-year-old son has spent 
a year at the Pctfl institute. 

He is to return for a second year 
because, despite having a wonderful 
teacher and dedicated physiotherapist 
at his special school at home, the 
results in Budapest over several de- 
cades suggest that his chances of 
learning to walk are significantly grea- 
ter there. 

When 1 read that The Spastics 
Society respects and applauds the 


work of the Foundation for Conduc- 
tive Education and Rapid Action for 
Conductive Education, I was very 
pleased. Perhaps their joint en- 
deavours would prevent future fami- 
lies being forced to go to Budapest to 
get the best for their motor-disordered 
children. 

But then the contradictions. The 
Spastics Society is creating its own 
version of conductive education - and 
this will not involve training conduc- 
tors! Not only is such training central 


to the programme of the Birmingham 
Foundation whose work they applaud, 
it is the key to the success of the whole 


system, as Dr Maria Hari, director of 
the Peta Institute, has pointed out 
many times. The importance of the 
trained conductor is reflected in the 
name of the system - “ conductive 
education". 

Further, the lack of success 1 of 
Spastics Society schools already using 
their "own version" of conductive 
education (in particular Ingfield Man- 
or), when measured against the pro- 
gress achieved In "ordinary" special 
schools, has been documented by their 
own staff and others. 

Mr Shapland, the society's chair- 
man, claims that their “version" allows 
it to be used for more severely handi- 
capped children than the Birmingham 



project has chosen. I would not know, 
but 1 can tell MrShapland that the PelS 
Institute admits very severe cases in- 
deed, as I have seen. 

However, iF there exists a group for 
whom conductive education is espe- 
cially suited, as Mr Shapland seeins to 
be implying (that is, less severe cere- 
brally-palsied children), then why not 
develop it here for such children to 
begin with? 

For the first time ever in this country 
conductor training, supervised by the 
Hungarians, is about to take place. 
The Spastics Society, despite “ap- 
plauding" and "respecting" the initia- 
tive, is m fact confusing the public by 
calling their "version" conductive 
education. They are. moreover, not 
only giving no financial support, but 
diverting mnds from conductor train- 
ing by going along this path. 

In adopting this approach, the Spas- 
rics Society has pul back even further 
the day when real conductive educa- 
tion will be available in this country for 
all children for whom it is appropriate. 
In the meantime, more and more 
families will be forced to go to 
Budapest, as more than a hundred 
have already this year. The Institute, 
already bulging at the seams, will be 
forced to refuse more and more chil- 
dren, and the desperation and misery 
will continue for them and their fami- 
lies. Time is not on their side. 

I hope Mr Shapland and the rest of 
The Spastics Society strategists know 
something of the suffering their actions 
are causing. If they really wantconduc- 
tive education, then they should join 
forces with the Birmingham Founda- 
tion. With their joint resources and 
skills, they might eventually be able to 
think about adapting conductive 
education. But first we must have it. 

T HANLEY 
54 Gilnow Road 
Bolton 


Remedial needs 

Sir - The new funding arrangements 
for in-service education arc causing 
concern to those working in the field of 
special educational needs. It is right 
that local authorities should be seeking 
value for, money and an expansion or 
school-focused activity should prove to 
be a Rewarding investment. However, 
the National Association for Remedial 
Education fears that other forms of 
vital in-service may not be sustained. 

For example, the current rearrange- 
ment of grants will substantially reduce 
the number of teachers pursuing im- 
portant specialist courses, often in 
minority areas of work. The demise of 
these in-depth, award bearing courses 
would, in the long term, greatly dimin- 
ish the professional . expertise avail- 
able. 

Also, NARE and other voluptary 
associations require Ideal authority 
support if they are to operate effective- 


Word power 

Slr-I have followed with interest your 
recent articles and correspondence 
concerning the writing qf school re- 
ports , Yetj cannot help feeling that we 
pave missed the point while worrying 
aboti( (tie packaging; | 
whether ' we. choose to use the- 
"booklet : approach 1 ', . '• • "comment 
batik's" or, “tick box’’ format that Mr 
T A Braipe. dfesdf jbes ’ (Letters , TES, 
Ju|y, ;3l), surely it.vnll be the foordk 
therein '-ithati posseiss the power lo 

pliflse or displease; the reader, who- 
qw hq or she may be? ; • : . 

: : Tam Surc tpanV of usj have described 

^ ■ .lx «... lx,.' 


Daily struggle 

Sir-! regret that Sue Surkes’ anid. 
The conductor loses his place" S 
not fully expose the scandal of -nS 
Spastics Society having 
raised by the Stars Organization fo 
Spastics and a “generous" donaiimnr 
£ '°.n00 towards the develop 
“adapted” conductive education Ik 
Spastics Society has no right to use H,; 
term conductive education; it dowM 
use trained conductors and it does w 
aim for children to function for then, 
selves. 

This money should be directed b. 
wards the recently-established Naiiou- 
ul Foundation for Conductive Educa- 
tion. 

The Spastics Society, originally iti 
up by parents with cerebral-Mi&d 
children, is ignoring thousands of p*. 
rents pleading for true conduit 
education in Britain.' 

The fol low-up BBCl programme to 
Standing up for Joe, due to be serened 
in October, will demonstrate the 
strength of feeling among British fami- 
lies who have made it to Budapest 
British brain-injured children have a 
right to have access to the Petd 
method. Sue Surkes’ article was is 
convoluted as The Spastics Society 
press statement of August 7. 

The families of spastic children 
already have a struggle on their hmuh 
on a day-to-day basis, yet Ihe organiza- 
tion which is supposed to represect 
their interests continues to bury its 
head in the sand and follow the 
established order and attitude towards 
brain-injured children. 

As the mother of a severely brain- 
injured child whose motivation « 
have only properly discovered tbrougb 
his exposure to conductive educail®, 
I am disappointed that “our'’organia- 
tion. The Spastics Society, continues 
to renege on our children. Conductive 
education may not be a panacea ford 
cerebral-palsied children and tbdr 
families, out it does help more than 7 
per cent of Hungarian brain-injured 
children. Are our children so af- 
ferent? 

JULIA WILKINSON 
4 Acacia Grove 
West Dulwich 
London SE21 

In next week's News Focus, /he tfiww 
of the newly-established Bjrrtufip* 
institute for Conductive Education# 
scribes the four-year profit lo tm 
conductive education to the UK: 


I • 

ly. We feel that our in-*rrtcej££ 
tributions, at local anduatiDialK«^ 
have had a major positive inflwoce ™ 
thinking and practice in both 
stream and special schools.^Soou 
l.c.a.s have been very generqjs^ 
subsidizing local NARE braKh&f" 
example, in providing 
for courses and helptog wMexpo#*; 
They have also been teady ® P? 
financial assistance to teaenprs awg 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


A grotesque charade 


Keith Morrison 



ally a 1 which augurea wen 

I SnrtEm accessibly the pas.mg of 
iT I KWlutions. Thfs_ P™*1 “ *5' 


when the "chairman opened 
Z meeting with the announcement 
M matters arising would receive only 
Z consideration of the governors; 
decisions would not be taken. 

There followed a ritual verbatim 


mere iuuuwb** ** 

reading of a previously circulated goy- 
emotf report - barely two sides to 
rteresent a year in the afe of a school. 
V/hen questions and discusion were 
invited, the hidden agenda of the 
meeting became apparent - laudatory 
comments were acceptable, anything 
leu than that, or questions for in- 
formation were treated as a confronta- 
tfoa of wills and as a challenge to the 
authority of the governors, who then 
dosed Tanks. 

Questions about the curriculum 
wre parried rather than answered by 
the headteacher, the weight of whose 
ralbority rested on his declared rejec- 
tk» of what he termed the “new 
(angled" Nuffield mathematics. Com- 
nou-sense enquiries about a multi- 
cultural curriculum had one councillor 
is hb own words "bothered, bewil- 
dered but not bewitched”. The chair- 
man of the governors asked how many 
aim teachers would be required to 
implement It, another questioned if it 
ws appropriate for primary children. 
Another described it as Irrelevant. 
When Issues were only slightly 
pressed, parents were treated either to 


a brusque retort or to a flippant 
response. 

A grotesque scene in which one 
governor agreed with another whose 
comments had been almost content- 
free, would have been funny had it not 
been for real, about real children and 
real parents. 

What could have been a marvellous 
opportunity for clearly supportive pa- 
rents to receive information about the 
school turned out to be a thoroughly 
depressing event. The wilful ignorance 
of governors was appalling. As a 
parent the secret garden of that 
school's curriculum retained its sec- 
rets. 

If such meetings are to be more than 
charades with leading participants 
posturing to conceal ignorance or lack 
of interest, then there is an urgent need 
for governors and headteachers to 
recefte adequate training in their pre- 
paration ana handling, with the public 
and political spotlight turned on gov- 
erning bodies, the behaviour of educa- | 
tion ostriches will no longer be accept- 
able: the self-indictment of a council- 
lor “bothered and bewildered" is in- 
tolerable. 

Other public institutions would not 
entrust the running of their services to 
the ignorant. Why should the gravity 
of preparing a future generation of 
adults be jeopardized by incompe- 
tence? . _ 

I am reminded of one reason why I 
relinquished a post as a primary 
schoolteacher. I was disgusted at being 
interviewed and subsequently em- 
ployed by a panel whose membership 
included those with little or no insight 
into, or understanding of, education in 
contemporary society. 

Keith Morrison is Lecturer in Educa- 
tion at the University of Durham 




I have just finished my fifth year in a 
small, Tural comprehensive school. 
From the beginning of the fourth year, 
all our teachers constantly reminded us 
that these were the most important two 
years of our education, that we would 
have to lake our work really seriously 
if we hoped to succeed in our O levels, 
and that they would do everything they 
could to help us. My older sister had 
taken her O levels at the same school 
two years before, and had enjoyed the 
intensive work, the close co-operation 
with her teachers and the feeling of 
security that came from them, know- 
ing that they were as concerned as the 
pupils about the outcome of the ex- 
ams; so 1 was looking forward to a 
similar experience. 

Unfortunately for us, our fifth year 
coincided, or so it seemed, with a 
sudden and considerable increase in 
staff absences on what were vaguely 
referred to as “courses". Just when we 
wanted all the support we could get 
from our teachers they would dis- 
appear, in one case for over a month, 
in another for a full week of the last 
four weeks of the course, and more 
often for half or whole days. By the 
end of the year, six out of my nine O 
level subjects were affeetd by frequent 
staff absences. Admittedly, some of > 
these absences were not due to courses 
but to things such as union business, 
examination work orschqol adminis- 
tration (I’m not including absences due 
to illness). But whatever the cause, the 
effect on the pupils is the same, and the 
constant absences were very demora- 

^ofajurse, we had supply teachers to 
cover for the absences of our awn 
teachers; but though tower down i the 
school supply teachers could be almost 
as Rood as regular leacbeis, we found 
that this wasn’t the case in our exam 
year* Attempts were made recover the 
kbsences with teachers of the appropri- 
ate subjects, but this was not a mg 
possible; and even when the subject 


tion of good practice.. ■ • • 

We hope that, such 
continue - Indeed* that it 
extended to all local authorities- 

MIKE GORDON . \ 

President ' ; 

NARE - serving specie 1 educspP 

needs 

38 The Glade . ' 

Fulford Road ■ . ■ ; 1 , : 

Scarborough . .. ! "■ 

North Yorkshire ■ . .. . . J , 




Patricia ■ Broadfoot and Marilyn 
Osbom (“French lessons", TES, July 
3) suggest that policy-makers "should 
by sitting -in a few more French 
uawooms” to see at first-hand the 
Bering of commitment and educa- 
tatol standards which can result from 
bw enforcement of a national curd- 
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Victims of innovation 


Esther Bradbury 


was right , the supply teacher was often 
unfaimlinr with the couree or had n 
totally different method of teaching, so 
the effect was almost always disrup- 
tive. And unfortunately, even in the 
fifth year, there is nn almost irresistible 
urge to play up a supply teacher, which 
makes it difficult for much work to be 
done in those lessons, which tend to be 
regarded as a “skive", , , . 

Although we realised how vital the 
year was to us, it was difficult not to i 
lose heart when it seemed lhai our 
success didn’t matter much to the 
teachers who had previously lectured 
us on its importance. 

There were some days when I would 
go to school and not have one of my 
real teachers for the whole day, and 
there were weeks when staff absences 
added up to two or more days of my 
time-table. I would sit through lessons 
thinking that there wasno point fo my 
beinKthere. that f might as well bo at 
home getting it all out of text books. In 



UfflllC KCIUUKU BU , , 

feet , I began io wonder why we needed 
teachers at all if we learnt more from 
sitting at home reading books. By the 
end of the year I resorted to findingout 
la advance, where possible, which of 

my teachers would be away and then, it 

it seemed more profitable, working at 
home instead of wasting time at 

My parents are teachers, and their 
conversation has recently become lit-', 
tered with initials an^argomGCSE, 
CPVEi JUPVE, TVEI, ATW. IN- 
SET, oracy, profiling (io name tout a 
fewl) It is obvions that there is a great 


daffodils grown from bulbs the chil- 
dren had planted. 

The teacher at the icole matemelle is 
visited regularly by a regional inspec- 
tor- The inspector .will expect to see 
each pupil's folder of work and the 
record-sheet, which the teacher com- 
pletes each day, showing in which of 
the structured activities the child has 
achieved competence, In this way. 


; nr .'urn i iI-mmimii 


The inspector will also require to see 
examples of collage and junk-model- 
ling reflecting the pattern of work 
throughout the year, Muqh of the work 
is topic-based, and evidence of this is 

5X &r Brtadfoot’s ! suggestion that 
pressure from parents and the com- 
munity can be disregarded in France 
may be true, but thispattlcular nursery 
teacher holds meetings for the parents 
at which she explains the educational 
purpose of the activities she sets, anu 
the philosophy on which she bases her 


deal of innovation in teaching at 
present, not all of it welcome to nil 

tenchers, and certainly not all at once. 

1 appreciate that teachers have to learn 
about these new initiatives, and arc 
encouraged to take advantage of 
courses organized In their working 
hours, indeed, I understand that 

teachers who don’t do so may be at 

some disadvantage when seeking 
promotion; but 1 suspect that no-one 
realises how the absences of teachers 
add up on any one pupil's time-table. 
This is why I would tike to bring to the 

attention of those responsible for mak- 
ing derisions some of the dangers 
inherent in over-enthusiasm far in- 
novation. . X 

In the anxious planning for the 

future, the children actually in school 
now are in danger of being forgotten. 

■ It is implied that everything that has 
- previously been taught in schools has 
' been inadequate, and that only now, 
with all these new ideas, wiU children 
receive a proper education. The pupils 
who are in school now are just as 

. . - .Lx.. A.h.nk nonmlmiU 


and who wjll theoretically benefit ttom 
all this talk; yet we have been made to 
feel a forgotten year while teachers 
prepare themselves for the real work 
to come when we are out of the way. 

However reactionary it may sound, 1 

am sure that the children now m school 
Would appreciate it if their teachers 
would stop talking to each other about 
teaching and would concentrate on 


that a national curriculum does not 
preclude breadth, balance, and dif- 
ferentiation. 

It could be that French teachers are 
are not as practised as their English 
counterparts in- articulating their 
objectives, although those I met 
seemed happy to talk to me about their 
“nedeaoflv . It could also be that the 

e 

•answers which they felt were expected 
of them - even the English education 
system trains us to do that. 

A third possibility is that, despite a 
national curriculum, good teachers, 
French and English; will continue, re- 
work in the best interests of their- 
pupils.- - ' 


Ehurta Winstanley is senior lecturer m 
education at tlte College of St Paul and 
St Mary, Cheltenham.. 
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F ormal facilities for disabled persons have 
customarily been squeezed from the fat of 
society - bestowed charitably upon those 
perceived as deserving “victims' 1 . Can 
roles be reversed, turning handicapped or dis- 
advantaged children into dynamic contributors to 
a rapidly-changing social system? Such an experi- 
ment began 13 years ago at the Mental Health 
Centre, Pcshnwr, in Pakistan's North West 
Frontier Province. 

The circumstances have been inauspicious. 
Fielding mentally-retarded small girls or multi- 
|] a ndi capped teenage lads as social revolutionar- 
ies, in an economically backward region re- 
nowned for male chauvinism, blood feuds and 
staunchly unreconstructed Islam, seems a Quixo- 
tic venture. However, it has seen some success. 

The Mental Health Centre was founded in 1972 
by John Bavington, a British psychiatrist. Facili- 
ties for the mentally ill then comprised an 
old-style lunatic asylum and indigenous remedies 
by holy men at shrines. Bnvington and his 
colleague's attempted a “therapeutic community" 
approach to psychiatry, ond a community mental 
health scheme, innovations which fell on stony 
ground. Lacking adequate staffing and funds, 
they were finally choked by hospital politics in; 
1977. 1 

Ope activity survived: a playgroup for mothers 
with mentally-retarded children. Sortie severely 
.depfeised ' Pukhtun women, attending for 
[psychiatric treatment, provided the stimulus for' 
this playgroup to start in 1974. They all had 
disabled' children, a source of grief and shame 
unrelieved by any informal ion on home manage- 
ment. The playgroup met some of their needs 
and, when the main psychiatric work collapsed, it 
Inherited buildings, goodwill and the demands of 
. the Frontier population of 12 million. 

In 197?, Christine Miles, a Welsh spec ial school 
teacher; took charge of the playgroup. Martial 
law had recently been declared by General 
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Lessons in human 1 

values from Peshawar E 
by Mike Miles | 




I t Is a long time since anyone' could pretend 
that .the single subject' honours degree 
cquriie --.the backbone of university educa- 
tion ’in its traditional' form - could satisfy 
more than -the . minority of students with a 
j genuinely "academic" bent. 

■ ; There are - and. have always been many 
young' men and women who make ito pretence 
Of belonging to theacademic sub-culture, but who 
want .quaUficadorv for the job. they already have 
clearly in their sights, others have not made up 
their minds about a job - but . also lack any 
* commitment to' art . academic discipline. Many 
older part-time students .also find the traditional 
.. single honour* course .u.nsui table, as dq students 
. with unorthodox qualifications and student* from 
: ethnic minority backgrounds entering by way of . 
access courses; .r.\- 
Others, the near-failures of the school system, 
deadened by the acquisition of a ! few /uridlsting- 
; uished O-level passc^.hnve, qn working along the 
line? now being Widely developed under BTEC 
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-.talenls of which they were unaware, acquiring 
. some, commitment to ream [work and individual 
enterprise as . well, Theso individuals still need 
trairilng iri searching for and assessing evidence 
[ grid lit the justification of an argument ;dr [ a . 
pra^ripot scheme. but they ! need to get it ip- the 
■■ context of j^l-WOrtd problcms:Qnd of collabora- 
■ 'tjve'woik- ’ ■ i.-./ •• • .[• . . •• . .■ . ' 

y.' There are many. Ways of developing degree 
iosqit ihqse'sfo.dcnis, some of wWcfch&ye ; 
1 already been ppenied up in particular Institutions. , 
•.wjfl Of thq ritdst jwtentJines' bMevelojiment, 
t jiqjveVqCtfs indicated byMucKejizio's remark: “p • 
‘student’s .cotldagues. gfiqq 'represent the least !; 
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What place is there for special education when half of Pakistan’s 40 million children never go to school? 




Zia-ul-Haq, himself the parent of a handicapped 
child. The International Year of the Child (1979) 

. followed, with a focus on childhood disability that 
intensified during the Year of Disabled People 
(1981): A small current of events began to flow in 
.favour of a previously invisible segment of 
society. 

Over five years the playgroup became a school 
for 40 mentally and multi-handicapped pupils, 
with staff training and a physiotherapy unit. 
Literature was produced.for family counselling - 
The Pakistan Times reprinted one advice pam- 
phet, occupying its entire, correspondence col- 
umns. These, resource and ; training facilities 
became the dynamo to start small rehabilitation 


centres run by community groups in eight Fron- 
tier towns. 

Looked at tike this, the growth seems unre- 
markable. In fact, it penetrated a multiplicity of 
social and religious barriers. Staff members, 
facing handicapped children's demands for 
acceptance, learnt -to cross other gulfs that 
normally divide communities. Here, against cus- 
tom, Pukhtuns and Punjabis, Muslims, Christians 
and Balmikis, speakers of Pushto, Hindko and 
Urdu, males and females, townspeople and 
village dwellers, work together in harmony - with 
periodic uproar?. When the peace is breached, I 
appeal to them: “If we can't work together here, 
respecting one another's differences, what hope 


For Pakistan?” 

The school system is a museum-piece left over 
from Victorian Britain. Half of Pakistan’s 40 
million children never enter school and those who 
do, half fail to complete primary education. Eigbr 
out of 10 adults cannot read. Population growth 
far exceeds provision of schools. What place for 
special education? 

An important place, I believe. First for the sale 
of human rights, equality of esteem and oppor- 
tunity. Supported in theory by the ideologies 
current in Pakistan - Islam, Socialism and 
bag of Western values - this argument is afleniJ- 
ated by the poverty of educational facilities for 
the rest of the population. A more powetra 


nse 


everyday reality in contemporary institutions 
whore prevailing culture is^ dominated by special- 
ized didactic teaching. ; - 
' In the simplest, nloist modest form- this means 
building the units of study, In. freshly minted 
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■blto of. reality which will engage the students at 
some depth, being in many casts derived From 
their first-hand oteervalion; and incorporating a 
gbod depl of informal small-group work into 
lectures ajid seminars, using “buzz groups 1 ’ and 
similar techniques to analyse specific [Concepts or 
cases within the formal context, 

'' Such approaches havt been cogently, argued 
arid persuasively presented in the.publicdribns ot 


Luldi 4iLli !_■*• -T« lvT 1 1 jTTm ■Hi > Wl 7) -* 1 1 Whi 


recently byBTECIn [Us series aldpcumenix 
the practical ln>plementatibn t inside and outside 




students* powetsof, thought and personal lhf tia T 
live. The policy aQcumentS Gf the Certificate of 
Pr i- Vocation alBaacatlorifiave a similar orienta- 
tion. Thus for, the- ifr-21 age gfoup there, is, a , 
rathef g^hferel shift jpF polky. and practice in this 

Hlntrttnn : uhlnh 'tine tint b, ■'>»,. 


The traditional honours 
degree is not the only way 
to bring students alive 
intellectually, argues 
: Gerald 1 Collier 




rbcbgRjisjtl,' 'ipait 1 used, and possibly most 
impartEmt'df all the resources opin to hith h -! n - 
i Cardihat; hfowmari, milking : sfmilar ^observk^ 

■ tfons.a century ago;- had in mind the- CirqUmri- 
: oncies of a rerideritial. institution whose students. 
..were, di^wri .front tt partjculat: background cul- 


l^i«,th^[piraCtitMtduestIohin.l987^isboW;tbia 
<^hc^t : :[p£'^ principle .can be tmnslatedv irtta 


At lts mbst an)bitfou?‘: a pbltey'ot^jlding dn 1 
. peer-group cp- operation ^ql^beimpleniferitcd! 
Jn onp dr other f(^Vof “syncU(fatQr-ireclhod f dh, 
onevcrslonblthis iech^qije of (s*y)[ 25^ 
. students is djvided j Iptq' syndlcatea df.fiye. 
dents; Thdmateriaio;he;stud|ed 
the shape of arefiw of ^ign'mepls fo.be jiahdted 
pn"4 learn basis:; 6^'i 

probfom or taskj eomp^^ 
sub-task^, endaresource-list of,hopkV ,r ‘ 1 
i journal ;Miicfos^ flra^h^iij ^4r>iW,ip.i| 
i vi3u4l<materials^mpuveri?e^{d£55^«^ 


judgement. Accessibility of source materia 
be a problem: detailed arrangements have 
made with the library and a bookshop- , 
More important, the roles of the teach® 
the students are radically different h° n ’ . 
previous experience and it is not always «sy 
either party to adjust: for students W . 
their dependence on institutional oiOUjO JJf 
customary assessment systems or for lh ® , j. 
to divest themselves of. the habit 
authority. Nor is it always easy for ^ a ' n . ^ 
establish the kind of openness or c8 [ ld0 J] |n| ^ 
in the more informal and PJ-gJUl! 




considerably mote time and effort on 
processing” pf the subject matter, 
down [into the 1 inner core of the ^ 

assessing their, validity* than 
struggling to .assimilate the matcnai ^ 
.. lecSind textbooks., It is conreq^ J^ 
that the method of 

adequate scope for ithe bighm - . fowl ^ 

: arid avoid the ^vy [ epnCentrat on^ of ^ 

[ material which dominates many ^ jn^,. 

aminations . .Thtf rilmate of opinion ^ 

tibri mpst bp such as to make th» s tbp 

.-SKiftssass^ 

. Used fn ft medial [school \A of 

group of. students jn divided aS cdfi 


of “problem box<?s". .Ha ( . suited iff 
.clinical problem , at u level ft 

. the; Stage teamed by foe 
,v form of an audio, or video ^setfe a^^ 

f quStipnstobe followed through ana an^ . 
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-^TThat society badly needs the human 
experimental elbow-room that go with 
Si education; plus the humility, peace and 
invthai special kids contribute. Special education 
S he a two-way process - not just something 
5 society does (or fails to do) to handicapped 

'raced with a pupil who Is unable to leant by 
-ne the teacher must rethink the whole business 
I Xkarning. In the ordinary school such thoughts 
l L not permissible - pupils who fail to conform 
“ejected. The special school then remains the 
de test-bed for innovation, indeed for revolu- 
tion- Copernicus enters the classroom when the 
educational Universe ceases to revolve around 
the teacher. 

•Montessori, Pesialozzl, Popacatapetl 
m steal their hearts away. ” 

Beyond school, people with special needs | 
contribute their invaluable demand for flexibility. 
Young women who, through mental handicap, 
conform neither to the legal expectation of 
personal responsibility nor the social expectation 
o! marriage and child-bearing, require and exten- 
dro of legal and social space in which to live and 


'The difference between 
remaining “human junk" 
orleading a life with 
human dignity will depend 
upon their countrymen * 


move. Both Pakistan and Britain recently moved 
their highest legal machinery to accommodate 
wdi individuals. The Pakistan case, in which a 
mentally and visually impaired servant was 
.imprisoned for the “crime” of being impregnated 
by her master, provoked nationwide fury until the 
Supreme Court cleared her. 

On a broader plane, most developing countries 
lace increasing lack of congruence between 
population, skills and jobs, exacerbated by 
uneven distribution between neighbouring com- 
munities. The gap widens steadily between 
powerful resource-controlling Elites and the job- 
less, uneducated, driven masses. Among the 
latter, extension of basic health care causes an 
increasing number to survive severe childhood 
impairments, epidemics and accidents, to become 
powerless, disabled adults at the bottom of every 
I hsian junkheap. 

Par these millions, the difference between 
remaining "human junk" or leading a life with 
human dignity will depend upon their country- 
men discovering some models for celebrating 
difference, perceiving wholeness In spite of 
disability, formulating a new mathematics for 
Kcounlfng human value. Pupils in Pakistan s 

r ial schools are making thefr contribution to 
vital research. 


specific references to easily accessible sources. 

The internal procedures in the syndicates me 
similar to. those described earlier, but the reia- 
fon ships in tbese larger groups tend to be more 
I formal, less Intimate. ,, 

■ The organization of an academic course on this 
bests dots two things: it generates greater 
Involvement of the students in their studies, and 
with this ft shift of focus from the satisfying of the 
teacher’s requirements to an understanding of the 
realities under scrutiny; 1 and It engages the. 
students •from' the start , in' the exercise ana 
development of the higher order skills. Other* 
Unds of competence are also fostered: a capacity 
for effective team work, a ' commitment to 
fadividupl enterprise. In many cases teachers and 
P°pite working for A-level examinations might 
•ell fiiid! in such hri approach a more appropriate 
Preparation for higher education than the more 

rarra&i didactic stylo.[ . . 

.iThefe! are three main obstacles to such a 
wvelopment: The first is the fact that most of 
those Ivho design, degree . courses have never 

■ ^riehceri the dynamism generated In a syndi- 
I reie-bascd context ari^ cannot therefore attach 
1 W regiky-,fo the 1 idea, or to its potential. As 

WoOtegdii Oncc remarked, "<ibr experience with 
really effdeti ve groups itas been so limited that we 
nrit have dear standards of what could be-.. 
.^^ reconq, otetiicle is summed up id. 
pn^efo il^ht.'the gobd being the enemy pf the 
Sv ferehert .[ accustomed to Witnessing the 
«[tthtM;prdgreM of their, ablest pupils under 
^^ tehVQhtionil teaching are riot easily con- 
of ;the need ‘to create 'fresh- - course*, 
vter a'-^lficrerit range of students 
^ri^ga'differentsetofobjettives. • 

finally ineWdegreecourses on suchhnes 



Without the option 


^l^t attraVt^foderttru^ess^heyfre actively 
; Wfiedf ^,(ho Cotirfcil for Industry and Higher 
; MucafIpri^ Crucial need In econo- 

5?°]crn^ fe not for! calculating the “demand tor 
i^^dy/.^Vatiabie ’ coiirses i but for' actively 
"A* ‘coarar^ asrei - crea* 


I t is interesting that Scottish schools are to be 
denied the opportunity to opt out of local 
authority control by becoming directly 
funded by the Government, at least for the 
time-being. In part, this reflects the fact that they 
have as yet no boards of governors ready to take 
charge, as in England. Nor has Scotland experi- 
enced the controversial policies of so-called 
“loony-left” authorities to provide an excuse for 

such legislation. . „ ' '>'■ v S . 

Soots, with over 90 per cent of pupils in main- 
tained schools, probably have a Stronger percep- 
tion of local authorities as the normal providers 
of educational facilities than English P™nta. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, with few 
leagues to support hun, is unwilling to embark 
on a course of action which the vast majority of 
Scots would regard as totally irrelevant. 

But Scotland does have some experience of 
directly funded educational institutions, experi- 
ence which may provide a further explanation for 

Scottish suspicions of the opting-out proiwsd and 

wSch may serve as a cautionary tale for schools 
3 colleges in the South. Scottish cofcges of 
education and central insntutionshaveforinany 
years been financed by a recurrem £rant from ihe 
Scottish Office and are run by boards of gov- 
ernor In theory, at least, they are autenomo* 
institutions. In practice, however, the recent 

{ Cu(s are more easily accomplished 

when the Government holds the 

purse strings 9 

hUtbrv of the colleges of education suggests . that 

•Sfesssassssa* 

tticlieh. through their *nopolyo 
Providing rriglrt- 

^22is-.fiisss. , s 

^’^^h'^p^itlahn.rtle. nnd of 

rS Y&unger and Alec Ffetcher. Slnfce 

suchasGeoi^Yri ng^ ^ a ^ jn tipjlS> 

Wm- tU “?‘u rt%m™a=nrg» Y» u "8 ,: '' ■ 

- the first- wjm ® r c^jinjid liovC /Cduced the 
Secretary of S ? e St ^ff num bersare less than half . 

sfrfogs? AVhereasisame j 


David Forbes 
describes the 
Scottish experience 
of direct 

government funding 


activities and become colleges of higher educa- 
tion, this option was denied lo the Scottish 
colleges some of which, for example, proposed 
introducing DipHE = 0 “^ but were turned 
down. As far as the Scottish Office has been 
concerned, diversification has been restrlcl«^ ^to 
renting or selling surplus accommodation with the 
income generated being retained not by the 
colleges but by Government. ■ . 

A local authority might be able to act as a buffer 

providing some protection from a central govern- 
ment determined on cuts and ought be more 
responsive to local needs and feelings. The more 
remote politically and geogpphirally the J* ur « 
of funding, the less responsive is it likely ^to be to 
local opinion. At a time of falling rotis, this should 
cause any school or college conside ring opting out 
to pause for thought. From the po nt of view of | 

the individual member 6f staff, 

bv the board of governors rather than by the local 
authority might place him or her atnsk. If an 
institution controlled by a focjdauthoriiy dc«s 
have to be closed, staff can be redeployed in Us 
other institutions. The independent board of 
oovemots has no alternatives to offer. 

S Nor is it simply: a muticr of the survival or 
demise of colleges. Over the past 10 years the 
Scottish Office has involved itself more and more 
with the internal affairs of individual colleges, 
precisely on the grounds that it is the paymaster, 
when this occasionally provoked some resist- 
ance, new legislation was introduced to under- 
mine the autonomy of the Scottish colleges pf 
education. These new regulations, enacted just 
before the- dissolution of the last parliament, 

. re duced the size of boards of governors ostensibly 
to achieve greater offideiwy and economies. In 

practice It has meant n reduction m the repre- . 

Mutation of consumer . £ .““fSln’ 

teachers, and local authorities- and A strengthen* 
ina of the influence of the Secretary of Stales 
nominees ori the boards. A further step jn^titis ■ 
direttion was. tho removal of each board a right to 
elect ils .dwn chafonon- Now the Secretary , of 
State makes thii decision. The regulations mso > 
require boards to supply thic ScoLtish Office with 
any Information it may require Including quite ■ 
SMciflc details of each lecturer’s wotkload. ; 

- 1 Staffing provides agood, example of tijb extent 
wwhiclv® Hdtreatlon Department ha*. 

r boards ‘tw 


governors. For many years the Scottish Officchas 
used staff-student ratios to determine the staffing 
entitlement of each college. Though this formula 
was imposed rather than negotiated. It acquired a 
kind of recognition. Promotion was based on a 
points system. Together with the Scottish Office s 
control of funds these factors prevented boards 
from doing anything outrageous while leaving 
them the freedom to decide how best to 1 meet the 
needs of their own college* . • • 

Now, however, theScottish Office has replaced 
staffing entitlement with the notion of staffing 
ceilings, that is, the absolute maximum allowed to 
be employed, and not necessarily funded by the 
Scottish Office as staffing entitlement was. No 
appointments can be made without the prior 
approval of the Scottish Education Department, 
even if they are straight replacements of depart- 
ing lecturers. Colleges may find themselves short 
.of essentia l staff because the civil servants wish to 
quibble over the grounds for appointing them. 

, Similarly, boards may find the Scottish Office 
refusing to accept proposals for changing promo- 
tion structures even when these accord with the | 
agreed formula, and the money is available. 
Remote civil servants rather than the board 
■ actually trying to run the college decide on the 
junior management structure. 

There are other examples of the Scottish Office 
undermining the autonomy of colleges of educa- 


f CoIleges may find themselves short . 
of essential staff because civil 
servants quibble oyer the grounds for 

appointing them* 


tion. . Some have lost, courses as part of a 
rati oil all zation of; provision initiated by the 
Scottish Education Department. The regulations 
now 1 lay down conditions as to the size ftnd 
composition of academic boards, but boards of 
governors still have to. submit their proposal? to 
the Scottish- Education Department for’ its 
approval. Fnr Tram being hide pendent bodies, the 
bonrds of governors of the colleges of education 
have become functionaries of the Scottish Office, 
while the academic staff have been increasingly 
deprived of the involvement, in policy, making 
whicfi thoy once 6n joyed. . _ 

■ There may pi a lesson in all this for any English 
school or college which envisages opting-out of 
the state scclor as ameans of achieving iridepend- 
• enCa. The darifierU may outweigh the advantages, 
(t might just turnout to be a case of out of the 
ftyirig pari.of local authority control into the fire 
..of fl Govarbmcnt defernoined to enforce its 
: policies. , ‘ .• • 

D«W iFofbes kWleeiunr Mfl Gralgte College of 
\ EttucritioM ii; - J 'T- * t'j ‘- * u ' J 
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The truth behind Tricky Dick 

Gillian Peele on a biography which redresses the balance in favour of 


Nixon: The Education of a Politician 1913-1962. 

By Stephen E Ambrose 

Simon and Schuster £16. 0 671 63438 1. 

Richard Nixon must surely be modem America's 
most hated politician. Even before Watergate 
and even before his winning of the presidency, he 
was a deeply unloved personality. Not surpris- 
ingly. much of the writing about the man and his 
policies has been highly partisan. It is therefore 
valuable to have Stephen Ambrose's sober study 
which covers the early years of Nixon’s career - 
from his birth to the unsuccessful bid for the 
Governorship of California in 1962. While this 
biography docs not evade the issues of Nixon's 
personal motivations and character, it seeks to 
explain the conflicting elements in his complex 
psychology. 

It would be tempting to seek the roots of 
Nixon's “up-tight” personality and intense ambi- 
tion in his family background. Certainly, the 1 
poverty of Nixon’s childhood in Yorba Linda, 
California was something which he later empha- 
sized as he found himself in political competition 
with wealthy men such as John Kennedy and 
Nelson Rockefeller. Yet, as Ambrose points out, 
Che Nixon family was not regarded as poor and, 
although not privileged, provided a stable, warm 
Quaker home. What was apparent from an early 
age, however, was Nixon's inability to make dose 
personal friends or to trust anyone, as well as a 
certain shy seriousness and a capacity for hard 
work. The theme which emerges from the 
chapters dealing with Nixon's childhood and 
college days, fust at Whittier and then at Duke 
Law School, is .the contrast between the private- 
and the public main: the' humourless, driving 
individual; who was awkward with people on a 
one-to-one basis Otis classmates at Duke nick- 
named him "Gloomy Gus’’) was transformed j 
before an audience when Nixon could reveal his ( 
talents as an actor and debater, The emotion 
^ which he could not express in real life, he could 
display on the stage or the platform. 

Political success came early. Following a spell 
I in' the navy (where Nixon became a skilled poker 
.player and thereby acquired the money to launch 
his politics I career) Nixon got his first opportunity 


America’s most hated modem politician 





to run for Congress at the age of thirty-three. In 
that 1946 campaign against Jerry Voorhis, as later 
in the 1950 senate campaign against Helen 
Douglas, Nixon displayed a ruthlessness and 
vidousness which his opponents were to see as the 
hallmark of his political style. In both campaigns 
Nixon was able to smear his opponents by 
suggesting that they were supported by or 
sympathetic to Communists. In both campaigns 
he indulged in "the knowingly false slurs, the 
outright, lies” and the “outrageous innuendos” 
'and, while Nixon succeeded in reaching the 
Senate at the age of thirty-eight he came there 
with the label “Tricky Dick" around his neck. 

- The Communist fears which Nixon exploited so 
deftly in his electoral campaigns bad also helped 


him gain a national reputation when in 1948 he 
used his position on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee to expose Alger Hiss’s 
espionage. This affair, which divided the United 
States as die Dreyfus affair once divided France, 
to some extent explains the bitterness towards 
Nixon in liberal circles and Nixon himself attri- 
buted much of the animosity towards him to the 
fall-out from the case. However, the episode 
made him one of the Republican Party’s greatest 
assets and, after only two years in the Senate, he 
was selected as Eisenhower’s running-mate in 
1952. 

The relationship between Eisenhower and 
Nixon forms an intriguing part of the saga told by 
Ambrose (who has already written a fine biogra- 
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Audrey Laski talks to Eric Carle 


r 1 V ^he Inner London Education Authority 
■ once published a Bet of video-recordings 

I '• railed Becoming a Reader, almost the 
-JL. first moment in it is the sight of. a 
five-yeartdd girl at the very beginning of (he 
process,* playing back to her teacher the dearly 
roved history of The. Very Hungry Caterpillar as 
her finger follows the brilliant, splashy pictures of 
the' , caterpillar , working I its way through an 
amazing menu to the moment when, recovered 
from stomdch-ache, it emerges a beautiful but- 
; terfly.Toldabbut th|s, Brio.Carie, who looks a 
• little ||ke a silver teddy-bear, 1$ touched and 1 
: bewildered as he has been again and again by the! : 
doi venial love iifariired; by bjs second picture 
. book, [jf:.; 

While teachers ; no tice the powerful cognitive 
> educational features like the sente of sequencing 
i and , the rithalfaed appearance of the days pf the . 
Week,, he, suspects, that- the appeal for children 
. rbay .be tp do sphtext : about the: 

f ppsallptlitie* of,life, and with the tactile cXperi- 
, onpef iisbeteyai we Ujlk ai»at“grasptogan idea", 
■and Tfuy&y Hungry Caterpillar enables *; child - 

- i*L‘ L.!_ .-J 1 


.importance pfthe, ;emotipnal: experiences bis . 
-. books: provide] he beUCves ihat .‘‘smejl children 
arCcapableoFup 6tra^du?tangeof(eeii4gs”ari^ 
•is much more-cOnterncd with:; Ihe suppoft hls 


for He, published earifar>tW«yetertey4 
j«bdatlbeinWi»raacP pi bfohJoa’s father 1 
the madftiaiflhcrrtte 



than about the technical ingenuity of the unfold- 
ing pages. 1 

- Thus, his ; new book. The Tiny Seed, while it 
does not tackle as many aspects of learning as, 
say, The Bad Tempered Ladybird, la designed to 
work at greater depth, Ladybird at the most 
obvious level teaches the hours of the day, the 
comparative sizes of a series of creatures, and that 
it is more productive to be good-tempered than 
bad-tempered; less obviously, it Introduces the 
pleasures of alliteration and, for the really alert 
-child, '.the notion of the sun’s apparent passage 
through .the sky. The Tiny $eed, with its simple 
Narrative of the single teed which survives a long 
teal hazardous joumey'to produce a giant flower 
ahdyeventually; many more tiny seeds, seems on 
the surface to teach .only the principles of seed 
tnutsitnlssioa . and gepninatiori $hd : the single 
distinction of “tiny” ;frorq. i“gt|uit’V But, as Eric 
Carle says, it carries Dii, “awesome message” 
abdut the extravagance of nature, the difficulty off 
survival and the promise' of continuity^ 
v / Like all his most) popular bpokaj its -stupning . 
pictures are collages of ^loured papCf and other 
fabrics, painted in rich andsubtie colours qnd cut: 
rputin simple shapes: *lhey'rcmy plfatte- 1 really ! 
T«t with;i»pers:*’ If’si method which pleases. 

! him because CbUdren rccbgaize that tijey can use 
. Iti-tro, He expepiUferits continually id find ways 
irto: make, ft more interesting^ •;>; to get a qew' 

g ; sometim^. Uke the Stippled endpapers 
neW texttire is thq result of a ; 

oyer waste 

* ^tted:wmetiiing.worth 


phy of Ike.) Eisenhower wanted to play ifc 
statesman - the soldier above party polity 
Nixon’s role was to be the bruiser who wentinto 
the mire of routine campaigning. Eisenhower 
never really seemed to warm to Nixon own 
though he needed his skills. When Nixon’s pi 
on the 1952 campaign ticket was in doubt because 
of an accusation of corruption, 'Eisenhower was 
slow to express his confidence in his nmnlui. 
mate, just ns he was slow to back Nixon for foe 
vice-presidential slot in 1956 and lukewarm Into 
endorsement of him in 1960. 

The vicc-presidency is one of the America 
political system's most thankless tasks. Nixon, 
like all other vice-presidents, tried to make it i 
real job but there were always barriers to caning 
out a position of real power and responsibility. 
Even in the realm of foreign policy- where Nixon 
did make a contribution by presenting the 
American case abroad and by his fact-finding 
trips - the State Department did not want to 
concede any of its turf to the Vice-President. Yet 
despite the frustration of the job, the years 
1953-1960 saw Nixon developing qualities which 
would make him a serious candidate for the. 
highest office. He handled the periods of. 
Eisenhower’s incapacity with tact and good 
judgement; he urged the moral necessity of 
promoting civil rights ; he worked hard to keep the 
Republican Party organization in good dupe. 
The ruthless campaigner became balanced byu 
informed statesman even if the balance was an 
uneasy one. 

The loss of the 1960 presidential election to 
Kennedy prompts Ambrose to ask an intriguing 
question. What if Nixon had won and had started 
his presidency not in 1969 but 1961? He would 
have inherited in 1961 a country united with i 
strong economy not divided and weak as It wash 
1969. He would have followed a president 
’was renowned for honesty and integrity fatal 
than one who had himself laid the foundatiooiol 1 
the "imperial” presidency. Above all, the ow 
surrounding Nixon in 1961 were of a I 
different kind from the men who were to 
the corruption of 1968-74. How things worked 
out in practice in a Nixon presidency must await 
the second volume of this biography. II is to oe 
hoped that the wait will not be a long one. 


interesting since he <vas 40. As a child, he bad j«t 
begun to appreciate a good American iiuaiH 
school - “large paper, colours, en J 0 ^i__I 
when, at the age of six, he was moved to 
and an education involving “small 
pencils, the sense that you had to get It nffj 1 ■ 
Returned to America, he pursued a can»- 
advertising until his mid-thirties, and da _ 
consciously think about children’s ^ 
when his own son and daughter were , 

when he became a freelance illustrator, bostan 
noticing how bad most of the children s boo 
saw were, and experimenting with "ways to maw 
it more Interesting". Fortunately, 
ments, undertaken at first without 
publication, came to the nbtice of 
editor, Anne BeneducO, who got hu [ 

One, Two, Thret, fotheZoafp ubllshed^eiW 
Hungry Caterpillar followed, and hli true»a« 
i was established. 

He speaks with particular tendernessof^C 


the theme of friendship; he 
■the. depth of. feeling asteeia^^th b^gi^- 
rated ffom; his beit friend at the. *8* . 

■ pit the way is a rieW bbok. It’s 

said Hermit Crab, which will di^.^ 


first-reactions yriU be to. ‘ 

engaging surface. But now that ! Jl -ufece W 

hfllow that sun** . 


engaging surface. Bnt now that i *! -nftco to 

CariS^ ( shall know foddok below 

the emotional element- withm. i ,. 







EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 28.8.87 


Detail to revel in 


K'SXVs, £17.50. 0.9 
212265 7. 

Something sensational to read on the 
Sin? Pace Wilde, what can be more 
S ensational than the diary of a 
I San Miss Nobody (Wilde’s very, 
S of course)? For over two dec- 
Ses from 1870 onwardswhenshewas 
Kted covering 80,000 closcly-wriUen 
I nues in 22 volumes, a certain Miss 
Sette Marshall recoided her life, 
insurely intolerable detail, and with no 
I particular distinction of style or char- 
1 Kter. Twenty-two volumes indeed! 

But clever Ms Shonfieid doesn't ask 
m to read. She has taken on the burden 
for us. She has the wit, even, not to 
bother us with many quotations. Wh3t i 
she has come up wiih is an original 
nrork using the diaries as a basis, 

| showing us the day to day life of a 
particular person from 
class in a particular time. Without their 
load of detail the diaries would have 
! betn useless to her. Had their author 
been distinguished, hence atypical, 
they would For her particular purpose 
have been largely invalidated, n 
short, mercifully short, Ms Shonfieia 
has worked as an anthropologist 
(ravelling in time, her reading substi- 
tuting for fieldwork. ; 

Jeanette’s father was a surgeon, , 
originally from Ely. and somewhat, 
slow to reach the top partly because he 
associated himself with liberal causes 
and had bohemian connections.. The 
family lived, when the diaries begin, in 
Savile Row, taken over by tailors, we 
learn, only when the medical men 
moved out as their leases expired, we 
learn so much. Which routes were safe 
far respectable women, for example. 


Time Is dismissive of all but a handful 
of novelists. The majority are soon 
forgotten though we come across their 
wait occasionally in the dark corners 



Richard Hughes: Novelist. By Richard 
Poole. 

Poetry Wales Press £12.95. 0 907476 
52X1 • 


Turn 


soiled tombstones, these volumes do 
notdetain us. 

Will Richard Hughes’ novels detain 
“oyote'in 100 years tlme7 It is pot an 
wle question. In his lifetime two ofh's 
npteu; High Wind In Jamaica and 77ie 
fox /n the Arctic, enjoyed much critical 
aedaim. Not everyone agreed but with 
High Wind in Jamaica he became a 
fampug novelist at the first time or 
asking. 'nihty-two years later he pub- 
lished The Fox in ike Arctic and this 
time the ptaise Was universal. . Hughes 


The maze behind Regent Street was 
definitely out of bounds, and Burling- 
ton Arcade, a favourite short-cut to 
Piccadilly in the morning, was forbid- 
den from lunch on - something to do, 
ns Jeannette dimly perceived, with 
loose women accosting men. Fog and 
snow were trials, threatening .milk 
deliveries and making a hazard of 
walking, and when the indoor ther- 
mometer went down to maybe 40 
degrees girls pirouetted and danced to 
keep warm. , , 

Father had serious aspirations for 
his girls, and there were classes for 
them at University College. Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson was a professional 
friend who showed that strong-minded 
ladies could also be attractive, but too 
many liberated women were not so 
well turned-out and provoked Jean- 
nette’s scorn. And as for good works 

. . .she looked askance at an acquaint- 
ance who visited the poor “in the very 
lowest and vilest parts of London, i 
which no doubt is well-meant, but 
rather cracked". Frivolity won the day. 
Clothes and appearance were the 
preoccupation oF the dedicated hus- 
band-hunter who, once “out", needed 
40 dresses for the year's activities and 
happily gave over three hours daily, on 
average, to the making and upkeep of 
the vast wardrobe. Father disapproved 
of light lacing and was a convert to the 
Woollen Movement, but Jaeger did 
not find favour in Jeannettes eyes 
(such “undertakings" were all right for 
men, “but the workhouse colour is a 
great objection in my eyes"). Nor, at 
first, did the new aesthetic decor, floor 
matting and so on. and she was 
unwrung by the cane-bottom chairs ot 
the Ford Madox Browns, part of the 
bohemian connection. Doubts were 
overcome, however, by the mid- 
Scventies, when she records that, at a 
ball given in their home, ‘all the 


was compared to Tolstoy. But when he 


; im L*//.Tf rrarrrtri irquifi tint 


Hughes will return, Richard Poole s 
biography and critical study will help 

us to aecide. ■ _ . 

Poole is tutor in literature at Coleg 

tp the changing circumstances or his 

ri comes as a surprise to learn that 
Hughes was educated at Charterhouse 
ancf Oxford. What’s rtiorehew^head 
of school. He was uncomfortable with 
the gentility of his upbringing and | 
made various attempts to rub shoul- 
der with a more downmarket environ- 
ment ^ his Oxford days he was a 
writer. Though painfully siow as a 
mature artist, he was prpl^ c jjjjf 
youth. While. at Oxford he wrote 

?i or i es and reviews as well as a play 
foat John Masefield arranged to have 

^When U came™ writing , 

S’nS ul.derYhe a£l* rg-J 

Predicament , was started after the 


artistic people went into fits" over the 
new Moms-style wallpaper In the 
drawing room. There is detail to revel 
in - her allowance, her altitude to 
"furriners”, to Rossetti (“rather short, 
stout, greasy and spectacled"), that 
father was called to the bedside of the 
dying Lizzie Siddal. And slang - rain 
gave her “the dismals". And how she 
reacted when a mere clerk in the 
| counting house opposite not only 
.ogled but actually wrote. 

The main thread of plot is provided 
'by Jeannette's husband-hunting. The 
more important flirtations begin on 
holiday, in Swiss Alpine resorts, con- 
ditions there being especially favour- 
able, and whether or not she finally 
lands a husband affords a fair measure 
of suspense even, especially as Ms 
Shoufield cleverly avoids hindsight as 
the story unfolds. Future events don t 
colour Jeannette's consciousness as, 
unmarried and more and more embit- 
tered, she goes into her thirties. The 
final outcome It would be ungallant to 
reveal. , 

Ms Shonfieid finds great emotional 
sympathy for this heroine, the spring 
of which is hinted at in the title. Father i 
is essentially the uprooted provincial, 
and the family uneasy about where it 
belongs -the children's assumptions of 
superiority and self-sufficiency, the 
lack of warmth in family relationships, 
even the pressure to achieve which 
partly accounts For the mental instabil- 
ity of one of the sons, are all part of the 
complex of, not merely provincials-on- 
the-move, but also of immigrants. It 
cannot be beside the point entirely that 
Ms Shonfieid was not herself bom in 
England, and that the writing of this 
book might have been cathartic could 
certainly go some way to explaining its 
concentration and compelling quality. 

Monty Haltrecht 


Second World War and never finished. 
The first volume. The Fox In the A reta, , 
tobk him six years to write; the second^ 
The Wooden Shepherdess, took_ him 
twelve. He lost not only his audience 
but also the narrative drive. The Fox in 
the Arctic Is a beautifully written, 
absorbing novel in which 20lh-cantun' 
history and fiction are most successful- 
ly interwoven. The Wooden Shepher- 


*‘-l.S • » lllJ 



A “Chncmool" figure nt the Temple of the Warriors, Chich^o IlziS. From lhe 
fourth, fully revised edition or Michael D Coe’s authoritative study of The Maya 
(Thames and Hudson £5.95). 


history and fiction are awkward In one 
another's company. The narrative 
lacks hot only drive but credibility. 
The Wooden Shepherdess wns not 


welirecciv^by themti«.Tw£>yMn 

later hospital tests revealed b® had 
leukaemia. He died in April 1976. 

Richard Poole is an exce leni guide 
to Hughes’ life and work. If he has a 




lovaitY. He overestimates the loss that 
we feel at Hughes’ failure to cbmplete 
The Human Prefi lcamenL My guess i$ 
that It was never going to be the great 
work that Hughes' admirers hoped. 

- Hughes gave great pleasure to many 

readers but - and it is a strange but 
serious comment - he took too inudi 
trouble ever to be a great noyelisl. Jf 
only he had had some of Dickens 

energy. John Rae 


Sr So business with the the 


PAPER BACKS 


{Winner of the American Book Award 
. for First Fiction, The Women of Brews- 
ter Place by Gloria Naylor (Mclhucn 
I £3.95. 0 413 14010 5) eloquently tells 
the interwoven stories of seven black 
women in a small-town ghetto com- 
munity. Their lives, full of strength and 
optimism in the face of desolation, arc 
the stuff of the American dream 
deferred. By contrast, (he rich residen- j 
tial estate of Naylor’s equally accom- 
plished second novel. Linden Hills -a 
symbol that blacks can be just like 
whiles— is indeed a nightmarish pince. 

I. Tina by Tinu Turner with Kurt 
Loder (Penguin £2.95. 0 14 IKJ8476 2), 
A variation on the rogs-to-nches 
theme of showbiz autobiography, Tina 
Turner’s open-ended story, told from 
the height of her success as a raunchy 
47 -year-old rock star, Is the ultimate 
lesson in how to survive life’s knocks 
(the violence and infidelity of ex- 
husband Ike), age gracefully and find 


interest; In Jewish r Eastern 

C'Wdk fcelcbrates a Way. of life 
e p*$sipg -lt also in mflny ways 
is w regret. .There ; is ;a, central 
vafahee^iti Slngef towards , the 
iW-Vi^lv. descries; 


spirituality in the midst nr materialism. 
Nappy Edges by Ntomke Shnnge 

(Methuen £3.95. 0 413 15360 b). 

Poct-playwright-novehst Shangc 

swoops from lyrieism to whimsy to 
fun kin ess in o style that ns easily 
encompasses a love poem as a political 
statement, making the case for greater 
singularity among block writers ( we 
assume a musical solo is a personal 
statement/ we think the poet Is speakin 
Cor the world . . . n writer’s first com- 
mitment is to the piece, itself. How the 
words fall & Icnp/or if they dawdle & 
sit down fannin themselves ). 

Stealing the Language: The Emerg- 
ence or SVomcn’s Poetry In America by 
Alicia Suskin Ostrikcr fThe Women s 
Press £6.95. 0 7043 4043 7). Although 
, many American women poets have 
broken new ground in the past two 
decades they have been excluded from 
the “mainstream” even more thnn 
their novelist sisters. Ostnker sees in 
writers like Sylvia Plath, Anne Snxton, 
Audre Lorde. May Sarlon and Mar- 
garet Atwood n female-rooted chal- 
lenge that has significantly affected nil 
poetry written in English. 

Margaret Busby 
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For richer, for poorer 


The English, A Social History 1066- 
1945. By Christopher Hlbbcrt. 
Grafton Books £20.00. 0 246 1218 1 5. 

The author's claims for this exceeding- 
ly comprehensive and informative 
book are modest: u it cannot pretend to 
be a work of original scholarship or 
even of synthesis" ... it is intended 
simply for the “general reader". It is 
the result of his own general reading 
and study and that of others who have 
read ana taken notes for him, rather 
than of a study of original records and 
official documents, although these are 
not altogether neglected. Necessarily, 
therefore, much of the source material 
is quoted at second remove: that is to 
say, it has been selected from the 
works of writers who, for purposes of 
their own, have already chosen to use 
that material in preference to any 
other. This does not invalidate any of 
the information actually given, but it 
must lie borne in mind, as it inevitably 
leads to certain omissions which can 
sometimes obscure or colour the accu- 
rate interpretation of the facts. 

Christopher Hihberl has done 
everything possible to rectify this prob- 
lem 6y drawing on the widest variety of 
material, including diaries, letters, 
political papers, biographies and even 


History’s 

Pevsner 



For many years, the Ideal history 
enthusiast woo wanted to build tip his 
own private library has had to scour 
the topographical sections of .second- 
hand bookshops in the hope of seren- 
dipitous encounters. His quarry has 
been sometimes fascinating, often im- 
pressionistic, very rarely an the grand 
scale.and almost always out- of date. 

Aparffrooi the Victoria County 
Histories r hardly for private or school- 
ownership by reason of theft price and 
sheer hulk - all attempts to cover the 
county systematically, whether in or 
out of print, have approached their 
subjects from, the topographical or 
thematic points of view rather than the 
strictly historical. Neglected by the 
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fiction, quite correctly deeming that 
the novelist, although dealing with 
“invention”, is closer in many ways to 
the true picture that lies behind the 
austere recital of bald facts and figures 
and can better bring it home to the 
reader. As in the limited space of one 
volume it is not always possible to 
include this or any other corrective 
device, some degree of distortion can- 
not be avoided. 

Also contributing to the difficulties 
of creating a true picture is the fact that 
figures and facts arc necessarily often 
given for the whole country ana some 
entire towns and tracts of country may 
not have been affected by the matter 
under consideration. In many in- 
stances qualifying or supplementary 
information is given but this cannot 
always be done.Tor reasons of space. If 
nothing else. 

Where so much interesting and 
valuable information is made easily 
available to the general reader it is 
hardly fair to cavil, but the limitations 
in n volume of this kind must be 
recognized. Once tiiis is done, it is 
possible to give this book the praise it 
deserves. 

Apart from two excellent indexes, 
one of subjects and one of names, and 
a list of the sources of all quotations,' 
the work is arranged in four parts: The 


Middle Ages; The Ages of 
Shakespeare and Milton; From Defoe 
to Cobbett; From the Victorians to 
Modem Times. Each part is sub- 
divided into a number of sections 
dealing with different aspects of the 
perioa under review. Tney include 
town and country life for the rich and 
the poor; the interior of houses, 
architecture and gardens; the role of 
the Church; crime and punishment; 
the position of women; medical prac- 
tice and the development and state of 


appearance of railways, trams and 
motor cars and their effect on living 
conditions and habits; the dress of the 
rich and the poor; food and drink; 
education at all levels; the theatre and 
other entertainments, including cine- 
ma, in its heyday a strong influence on 
a whole generation; marriage and 
divorce ana attitudes to sex. 

In Part IV quite new subjects 
□ppear: the growth of the middle 
classes and the emergence of class 
consciousness in a new way, partly the 
result of the new rich manufacturers 
whose position did not derive from 
hereditary possession of land but from 
industry; vacations as opposed to mere 
Holy-days; the mines, factories and 


sweatshops; and, finally, the two world 
wars ana the years between. 

There are, of course, many more 
records of the life of the richer than the 
poorer classes. In the very nature of 
things, the common people had almost 
no cuisine, fashion, architecture, lei- 
sure or education. By reading this 
book- through at a gulp one is struck 
with appalling force By the overwhelm- 
ing poverty of the common people 
throughout almost the entire period. 
Housing, sanitation and ignorance are 
indescribably dreadful even until the 
Second World War. Even in the homes 
of the rich (Windsor Castle is cited) the 
sanitary arrangements were primitive 
and smelly but numbers of the poor 
lived in conditions worse than that of 
beasts. The hugeness of the gulf that 
existed between Disraeli's Two Na- 
tions is almost unimaginable by us 
today and it is this fact, more than all 
the rest, that this book brings home. 

That Christopher Hibbert is urgent- 
ly aware of tbe message his history 
carries is made clear in his final 
sentences where he quotes Lloyd 
George after the First World War as 
saying “We cannot return to the old 
days, the old abuses, the old stupidi- 
ties” and comments that tbe “hopes 
expressed have yet to be realized” 

Katya Watter 


“Engine Manet and his Daughter In the Garden”, 1883 


torical societies. . ; 

' Now Longmad are making a con- 
tribution worthy of their resources - a 

land 1 * in 2% Volumes. There toiS betwo 
, volumes (pro and . poqt ad 1000) for 
each . of . TO regions, with an extra 
volume-for the Welsh ! Borders 1 i n . the 


■to show its influbrtce Oft tiiq provinces. ' 
i Wess&h the fust, of , the medieval/ 
modem volumes to .appear 1 , and if all' 
Ihb otheri authors can match J H 
Betteyfs achievement, : this series 
promises tb do for English local history 
yvbdt “Pevsner" has doiie • Tor :our 
appreciation -of buildings andtbwn- 
scapes. ' * 1 \ .- .' • •- 

Here, assembled and expanded, arc 
the tantalizing foottiojes ra Which the 
eye Is d^awn inhlstoriesof 

wider scope. Appropriately, John Au- 
brey recurs frequently to these pages ail 1 
author of the pioneering Htuum Rb- 
torj> • o&Witefhtre. The miscellaneous 
cunpsitids; that would .'HaVe. delighted : 
his. in|nd (Ukfl tbc cburch-L 

y^rtwps bf.Cerho Abba? giving the- 
beUringefesix /billings .'Iwheft; Vxinw 
^rdinqbd; defeated ,tbe' French :■ in; 

biWjperaphy add collection ;of rgw^ 
mafenaJ for - ; aziy number of ; local 
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CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


the last-in thb book. The letters from 
ber supportive, ■ vivacious; mother alsp 


... an described as having « 
“Embraced the Tar Baby aind htuck to 


paints undisturbed In Nice. 1 
The Introduction by Adler and Garb 
is interesting, blit somewhat spoiled by 
complaints that there is ho language in 
Which . to. describe women artists. 
These letters prove otherwise. Morisot 
ibad no wish to be judged as a woman 
■ among men, but as a painter among 
. painters. y- .v-//.:': y ,'[ - • 

; ' gaggle Hemingway 
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generation 
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Telling 

tales 


Arab Folktales. Edited by 
Bushnaq. J 

Penguin £6.95. 0 14 0595104, 

What is extraordinary about \m 
Bushnaq's comprehensive collection 
of Arab folktales is the mix of foreta 
and familiar. The smell of the caife 
mom-scented coffee, the taste d 
whole goats stuffed with rice and the 
feel of desert heat are mixed with often 
more recognizable themes. There is 
more than one version of Cinderella 
here, there are also ghouls able to 
detect the blood of a man at the 
slightest sniff and maidens who, lib 
Snow White, are brought back to life 
by the dislodging of a poisonous finger- 
nail (rather than an apple). If time 
motifs are echoed in Europe, they are 
even more extensively ecnoed 
throughout the wide spreading Arab 
world! The stories - from Libya to Iraq 
- have local accents and intonations 
that give them infinite variety, A 
wicked stepmother will set a boy child 
afloat on the Nile in Egypt, but Id Syria 
he is left in the desert to die. 

Romance and chivalry are strongly 

R resent in many of the Bedouin tales, 
lomads travel light, so their wealth is 
reflected in the size of their herds. 
These are always vulnerable to 
plundering and plague however, so it is 
the personal qualities of a man, vd his 
name, which give him fame. Thus 
generosity, and the generous act, 
whether it is serving up your last camel 
to a guest, or giving away your bride lo 
another man who has expressed some 
kind of desire for or right to her, ara 
key elements in many of these (ales. 
Due respect is paid to chastity as mil 
as love. A Bedouin always places a 
sword between himself and a rescued 
maiden os they ride or rest. 

Marriage and the family provide 
another common theme. Men often 
catch only glimpses of tall dark women 
with feces “as broad and luminous as* 


are laden with symbols to tell.thert tf 
the rightness of the match- a matehinj 
jewel, an anklet that fits. Description 


her freedom to paint, her letters begin 
to glow with re-focused, renewed ener- 
gy. It irf Manet who. rushes about 


of the death of children are abrupt sm 
poignant. A prince whohas seven sons 
manages to find seven sisters for them 
to many. On their wedding night" 
seven sons mysteriously die. The 
prince does not return home awin 
until he has found someone who Mj 
suffered equally. Sorrow is aMp. 
recognized as universal. , 

But not all the stories are mafWj 
fairy tales. There are many prow™ 1 


come into their own. In the ciiks urtf 
meet in the Hammam - the battef- wu 
boast. Adulteresses tell of 
tricks played on cuckolded hush®®- 
A blacksmith’s daughter outsmarts* 
merchant who has put up a prewtatw 
shop sign saying “Men s wits wji 
women's wiles". There are a i° W 
Ity tales told by wise men wthvarymg 
degrees of sympathy and seriousness. 
All levels oF Arab society 
backeround for examples of hum® 


ea8e;.:plM$e f -:ple^el i 
ill that briar patchl" 
Is Still Southern: Ansar-' 
. , Julius Lestcpsays in' his 

Fprewotd^the la 

l « different from the: 

UriUhefeleifa^ " 
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Television 


Cinema 


: fgftd^.OO-i.OO pn, 

S series on education. “Are we 
!oL to get more odious compan- 
H" Though not always by choice, 
S has sat through one or two other 
^grammes about the state of Bn- 
GK schools, and had some idea what 

expect. The themes may be familiar, 
M the message needs repeating and 
Educating Britain does the job power- 
fujlv with the aid of recent statistical 
material and with some novelty in its 
approach. 

The odious comparisons took up 
most of the first programme in this 
bur-part series. It is hardly necessaiy 
to produce evidence of our economic 
dedine, and there is nothing new in the 
information that the British workforce 
H worse trained than that of France 
and Germany or that our young people 
leave school earlier and with fewer 
qualifications. Promises and Piecrust, 
iho ITV series broadcast in March and 
April, and the Panorama survey ear- 
lier In the year, also emphasized that 
these figures are worrying because 


Radio 

Local mix 

One of the more depressing aspects of 
a drive across Britain is the similarity 
between the local radio stations to be 
found on a car radio. BBC Radio 
Norfolk may bring you reports from 
tbe Yarmouth coastguards; Radio 
Wyvern (in HerefordJ may tell you 
ibout the height of the water in the 
River Severn But the staple of almost 
every station is an undlstinguishable 
w of muzak and such pointless 
afbrmation as fists of who was born/ 


they concern the “low" and “under- 
achievers” in British schools. For the 
dlite, the educational system provides 
very well and comparisons prove far 
from odious. 

Interviews withparents and pupils in 
the three countries demonstrate the 


most worrying aspect of this. In France 
and Germany, while students may not 
actually enjoy everything they do at 


school, they and their parents are 
convinced of the need to obtain qual- 
ifications. In this country, young peo- 
ple mention boredom and unemploy- 
ment, and (as the programme 
showed) are willing to appear on 
television to explain now to forge the 


of British children stay on at school or I Part two, provi 
college after the age of 16, compared 1 ing answers 1 
with 70 per cent In France and 90 per 1 makes a gooc 
cent in West Germany, Japan and the reservations e 
US.lnsocietieswhereabroadcurricu- emphasis on c 
lum leads practically all pupils to a capitalist Ame 
recognized qualification, few question the same time 
the relevance of what is being taught, the solution ! 
In Britain , the argument on relevance , so H!f e Af, n *| b 
which sometimes carries overtones of The third p 
Victorian notions of what is suitable with the cun 
for the needs of the working majority, ment, again 
is too often the start of a descending about GCSE 
spiral: is geography “relevant”? Or ported by co 
history? Or, for that matter, any In a sense, 
"academic” subject - physics, chemis- against whnt 
try, modem languages, English? You core curnculi 


UWHUBIIUIL lldba V. ...... 

4ed/dld nothing in particular 20.years 
to today. 

To be fair, Radio Wyvern has come 
up with what is (for me, at least) a 
novelty. It is transmitting commercials 
far its local FE college. Archetypal 
Hep- bee-gee-bee singers chant, “We II 


Head of Year's signature and boast 
that they have never attended a full 




you an exception and cuts you off from 
your peers: the statistics do, indeed, 
support this idea. Parents, meanwhile, 
offer anecdotal evidence that you can 
succeed without qualifications and 
may even be more likely to do so. 
That, in my experience, you hear only 
in Britain. 

With exams designed to reinforce 
disparities, and a culture that may well 
view education n waste of time, it is 
hardly surprising that only 30 per cent 


and meet the performers and then 
bring us the results of this involvement 
in music making. 

The traditional Radio 3 style takes 
another knock on Sunday (10.3upm) 
when the Late Night Prom will be 
introduced by Radio 1 's Simon Bates. 
It is in feet the first ever jazz prom, is 
given by Loose Tubes and is just one of 
several indications that (under its new 
controller, John Drummond) the net- 
work is becoming more user-friendly. 

It is, however, all too easy to 
over-do any change and Drummond s 
presentation team might remember 
that they are no more intended to be 
classical jocks than they are poetry- 
readers. Any transgressor should be 
I made to listen to Derek Jameson who is 


can always think of someone who has 
done very well without. j 

Despite some ominous music and 
dreary scenes of the British post- 
industrial landscape, the foreign com- 
parisons are balanced. We are not 
offered, for example, glistening and 
well-furnished continental school- 
rooms next to bad lessons in a British 
inner-city board school. And this mea- 
sured approval for educational systems 
that provide graded assessment of a 
core curriculum sounds like good 
news for Kenneth Baker. Bui lie 


should wait for the rest of the series. 


Part two, providing some very interest- 
ing answers to the question “what 
makes a good school r 1 , has serious 
reservations about the Conservative 
emphasis on competition and goes to 
capitalist America for alternatives. At 
the same time, it contests the idea that 
the solution lies simply in more re- 
sources and better paid staff. 

The third part is directly concerned 
with the curriculum and with assess- 
ment, again with some reservations 
about GCSE and “benchmarks", sup- 
ported by comparisons and research. 
In a sense, standardized tests work 
against whnt should be the aim of a 
core curriculum, tending to narrow its 
range through concentration on a 
senes of limited objectives. For once 
the comparison with West Germany is 
accompanied by a warning. In Stutt- 
gart, a member of the German 
teachers’ union illustrates how an 
imposed curriculum can be vulnerable 
to political interference, as well as 
stiffing new ideas. There is u lot to 
think about in this well-researched 
series, which gives a clear assessment 

I of the muin issues in the debate and 
points lo some solutions. It ought 
surely to have been broadcast in term 

time. Robin Buss 


i)jj on holiday ft 



fc Souza (along with Mike Sparrow) 

E luced on BBC Radio London the 
king person's equivalent of Time 
pe Souza, an imaginative music 
producer,' la now in charge of the radio 
protcntatioD of Tha Proms. He has 
borrowed a' number of local radio 
tefcalques which allow the concerts to 
stand far, more like the radio events 
ytay are presumably intended to bd- 
By way, ot preparation, no longer do 
the announcers spend the day in the 
reference library swallowing tne music 
tartumaries: they, attend, rehearsals 


5.25). The new series begins 
__nder reporting on 
Sffbearreligions: “There's One Jorn 
Again Every Minute”. With Radte 
Active also back tomorrow (Radio 4 
12 . 25 ) one can only mwreH 
programme, maker/ “ES 
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taming gri# pi bars and stained 1 
Windows, create an impressive 
'• - for Athe National ■ Youth , 
„s s. first -i summer V. offering, 
poetic drania, following Ute • 

of THbmas, : a Becket asihe 
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Vision of 
paradise 


Jean de Floretfe (PG). 
Curzon, Mayfair. 

The Man from Majorca (15) 
Cannon Premiere. 


Jean de Fiorette is the First half of 
Claude Bern's adaptation of two 
novels by Marcel Pagnol: the second, 
Marion des Sources , will follow at the 
Curzon when Jean de Fiorette has 
finished its current successful run. 
Pagnol was himself a fine director and 
it is usually inviting disaster to re-make 
his stories without the original actors. 
He did, in fact, attempt a version ot 
Manon in 1953. but it was not among 
his best. Even so, for anyone who has 
seen Raimu and Fernandel in Pagnol s 
Provencal films of the Thirties, Bern is 
treading on hallowed ground. He cros- 
ses it triumphantly. 

Students of A level French are quite 
likely to have read the author's auto- 
biographical novels and to know the 
background. lo these stories, including 
the significance of water in the Prov- 
encal economy. When the lax-collec- 
tor Jean (Gdrard Depardieu) inherits 
the hillside farm at Lcs Romanos, he 

sees it as a rural paradise, “Ic Parnlou 
de Zola", and settles there with his 
wife and child, determined to realize 
an ideal of hard work and self-suffi- 
ciency. He is not aware that Cesar 
(Yves Montand) covets the property 




teuil). and that . 

they have dammed the spring which 

would make the farm workable. Bad 
luck follows good, the crops perish and 
Jean is ultimately destroyed by his 
obsession with finding the means to 
irrigate the land. Too late, his daugh- 
ter discovers that Cdsar and Ugohn arc 
responsible and Manon des Sources 
tells of her revenge. 


^RTT-r 
*n|a 


Certainly the hunchback Jean is 
touchingly innocent - a long wuy from 
the seductive, slightly boorish male 
that is Depardieu s usual image; and 


share his naive and literary vision of 
the landscape. But Cdsar and Ugolin, 


better instincts, know the real price of 
survival on these hills: Montand and 
Auteuil are perfect in the roles, captur- 
ing the near-irabeeilic single-minded- 
ness of the two men whose personal 
liking for the newcomer is sacrificed to 
ensure the continuance of their dan. 
At Les Romarins, Jean expects to find 
paradise, but Jean de Fiorette is a myth 
about paradise after the Fall. 

Every society seems to have a slight- 
ly different angle on the detective 


story. In Sweden, the genre was exera- 

P llfied in the novels of Maj SjGwall and 
er WahMo. Though The Man from 


Majorca is not taken froni one of their 
books, the atmosphere is similar aiid 
the two detectives played by SVen 
Woliter and Thomas von Bramssen 
are like younger versions of the . 
Siawall-Wahlfio detective Martin 




conscience, rather unsatisfactory, 
home fives, a distaste for the fast-focid 
that goes with their job and a (general- 
ly well-founded) mistrust for auth- 
ority. In this story they find, as Beck 
often did, that a simple case of robbery 
cart turn out to hove political implica- 
tions. t . 

The film was . directed by. Bo Wider- 
berg, but don’t look for another £Mra 
Madigan (or, for that mailer, much 
about Majofca). Weareift Stockholm, 
.In winter, around the concrete housntg 
estates or among the derelicts who 
gather outside the subway at Slussert, 
not in the picturesque Old Town: 
Martin Beck tised to comploln.at what 
the planners were doing to hiaaty apd, 

Rha 


Fashioned ideals, : honest mdn lp a 
corrupt world. The Men from Majorca 
b abort t living in a pbld cfimMe and WiU 
teern ovar-long if you think of it as& 
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C hildren's writing in primary 
schools was a “menu of mun- 
dane domesticity," an au- 
thority on (lie subject told a 
TES Scotland seminar on Making 
Reading Mutter ut the Edinburgh 
Book Fair lust Friday. Other speakers) 
worried about the status of reading 
among young people and their pa- 
rents. But a leading Scottish novelist 
cautioned against “missionaries being 
sent out to convert the natives" to good 
reading. 

The attack on young pupils' writing 
came from Mr Bill Jackson, a retired 
college lecturer who directed a major 
project in Scotland on the Foundations 
of Writing. It found that "dull uni- 
formity" was the chief charncteri Stic of 
children's writing. “Pupils write inade- 
quately because they are carefully and 
consciously taught to write inade- 
quately. If you talk to primary 
teachers, they'll say writing is about 
handwriting skills, or it’s a gift, or 'it 
happens'. They take the Pontious 


Pilate approach." 

Mr Jackson said com 


Mr Jackson said compositional skills 
were not even identified far less taught 
in primmy schools. Writing was rarely 
seen ns a way of retelling experience, it 
was “totally without meaning." and 
was often a cynical exercise to let 
teachers hear other puplis read - the 
"help me make it through the day" 


Energy 
and wit 


The Vigorous Imagination: New Scot- 
tish Art. 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art until October 25. 

If tlte current, much-publicized up- 
surge In Scottish art has its roots in the 
twin staples of the figure and colour, 
the National Gallery of Modem Art's 
Edinburgh Festival exhibition amply 
demonstrates the range- of uses to 
whiebthey can be put. The show 
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new young artists: painters Steven 
Campbell-, whose mock-intellectual 
'subjects and titles arc settling into a 
rather too-mannered painting style, 
and Adrian Wiszniewskl, and sculptor 
- if that is the appropriate description - 
David Mach. 

' Mach's “Avalanche*' made from 
newspapers with a weird variety of 
. objects - a bench, a Van Gogh, blocks 
, of wood, a .plaster, statue - scattered 
over them,- cascades into the .room 
these three share from the shuttered 
windows, built on. site to be instantly 
disposable . , • . afterwards, • Kate 
Whjtefoitl and Sam Ainsiey’s con- 
tributions the first a dimly-lit room of 
red and green abstract lines, the other 
a series of hangings on the connecting 
staircases' (anq a huge banner draped 
on the front of the gallery) - share (hat 
seqaeofbelng on Installation. . ' 

• With, the exception of- Whiteford 
; and Philip Graham's, luminescent, 
twisted, forest scenes,, the figure, 
dominates the painted works. Stephen 
Cbnroy Is - surely; set 'to follow In 


Edinburgh 

Writing 

wrongs 

syndrome. He added that “a writing- 
led curric utmn can achieve spectacular 
results, ft touches everything that goes 
on in the curriculum: teachers in our 
project school told us that they hadn't 


realized how writing could show what 
children were capable of. and how they 
had underestimated what they were 
capable of." 

Mr William Mcilvanney, the novel- 
ist, suggested that adults should be 
modest enough to learn from children. 
“Wc should not assume what’s goad 
reading or good writing because wc 
don't often lcnow what good is." His 
young mind had been seized by the 
Rover, the Hotspur nnd the Wizard. 
The author of Docherty and Laldlaw 
said “books should have no special 

E lacc of privilege in our society: they 
avc it if they earn it.” To define 
sensibility as a rare thing possessed by 
a few was to demand philistinism for 


the rest. . 

Liz Attenborough, editorial director 
of Puffin Books, which notches around 
12 million sales a year, asked why 
books should have such a “precious 
image". It seemed acceptable for toys 
to be damaged but not books. “You 
know the sort of thing - that’s a nice 
book, we'll put that aside till she’s 
older.” She thought a fundamental 
problem was the status of children in 
adult lives. “Children's authors are 
often asked when they arc going to 
write a real book." 

Status was also an issue for Mrs 
Lorraine Fannin, director of the Scot- 
tish Publishers Association and owner 
of a children's bookshop. The problem 
lay more with adults than with chil- 
dren, she felt. “We have got to chal- 
lenge the television, the video, the 
hands-on computer experience.” She 
added: “How many teachers feel they 
are not doing anything if they're 
reading to the whole class: ‘we're not 
getting anywhere, we're just 
reading.'" 

Ms Margaret Mortimer, children's 
librarian in Edinburgh, suggested that 
reading was a class issue, not in terms 
oF interest or ability but in terms of 
access. She called for “libraries with- 
out walls" with books being taken out 
into the community. 

Neil Munro 


The way to do it 



Unicorn Theatre: Writing workshops/ 
„ Pardon Mr Punch ? 


It's six years since the Unicorn Theatre 
started presenting integrated work for 
deaf and hearing children. Now writer 
Penny Casdogji. virtually a lone 
pioneer in the field, is sufficiently 
confident about the direction in which 
she has steered the work to start 
sharing techniques and ideas with 
other writers at a seminar for writers 
and directors last weekend. The idea 
was to make a practical exploration 
using the writers' own texts. 

For Penny Casdagli the story started 
around the time when, as an actress, 
she was hanging about on a wet Dr 
Who location with an actor who told 
her from personal experience what it 
was like to be going deaf. Later a 
British Council Shakespeare tour of 
the Far East taught her a valuable 
lesson in the power of gesture above 
language. Another inspirational epi- 
sode: witnessing deaf children who 
were uniformly able to distinguish the 
words “cup" and “cap” via lip reading 
with the speakers lips concealed. 

Clearly, one guiding principle be- 
hind six successful plays is that deaf-, 
ness is a difference more than a 
disability. Another is that the emotive 

f iower of the various forms of sign 
nnguage, placed alongside mime and 
the spoken word can intensify theatri- 
cal experience for all children, deaf 
and hearing. 

Pardon Mr Punch?, which has been 
successfully touring festivals, schools 
and parks across the country for three 
months, takes the commeaia dell’ arte 
form os its main convention. Played by 
four actors, it's an extraordinarily 
dense play dealing with power and how 
to get it. Punch's power is amoral and 
amusing, the doctor’s powerlessness 
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he is deaf. If he could communicate 
better Punch wouldn’t be able to steal 
his money and pay ofr their common 
landlord. Judy is already dead and 
reappears. Old Hamlet like, as an 
admonitory ghost. Punch's daughter, 
through a Punch play within a Punch 
play, exposes that Punch killed her 
mother and announces she is off to tell 


the world the true stow. 

A feminist Punch-Hamlet sound, 
like heavy going for the under lli \m 
in fact it is a marvellously jolly phy 
colourfully presented complete wjtti i 
person-sized crocodile, a Tunny 
and a brilliantly conceived clock 
hands “speak in sign language. The 
effect is that of a lavishly illustrated 
cartoon. 

It’s only when director Sue Parish 
takes a frame from the cartoon and 
slows it down to a snail's pace that yon 
see how complicated it is. Who signs 
who mimes, who speaks, where, vriup 
and how - all are extremely important. 
The Casdagli texts are scored like an 
orchestral work - two sorts of ani 
language, stage direction and speech 
have to be dealt with simultaneously. 
Later, when Ms Parish teaches bw 
such a frame is arrived at, it becomes 
clear that the whole process is meticu- 
lous and demanding. Apart from any- 
thing else the hearing actors (two la 
Pardon?) have to learn to sign. 

You need to favour the deafchildren 
first explains Ms Casdagli. “Deaf chil- 
dren should succeed in those mo- 
ments.” Thus, at the start of Pardon? 
the opening (when the audience is 
integrated) lets the deaf in to the secret 
first. Minutes later, the fun can be 
shared as the audience unifies. How- 
ever, the power of speech isn't under- 
valued as you might expect. In fact, 
Punch’s daughter Polly Hides her abil- 
ity to speak from Punch until a cnidsl 
moment. 

At the centre, though, is gesture and 
sign, Sue Parish invokes Brechliu 
theory as a guide. “Signing can look 
added on like semaphore or subtides 
she said. In all Penny Casdagli’* wort 
it is central. 

Ms Casdagli has two advances. 
First, she has chosen convent ions -uhi 
commedia - where gestures’ suprema- 
cy is entirely appropriate. Second, 
audiences of children are less pre- 
judiced nbout form as long as the 
content is up to scratch. However. Ms 
Casdagli confides that she is i vrorkag 
on the themes of Pardon? for « 
integrated adult audience. This ra* 
grated adult hopes she keeps In W 
crocodile and the clock. 

Nick Bator 


Rsh-tosh 


lad Hughes) “Klerllng l” 1985 


(ions of his protagonists. “Just 1 . 
Another Blqody Saturday", with its 
nightmarish, caricature football crowd 


die finally reduces it all to one huge, 
clenched fist. 

’ Qf the . other artiste represented, 
Calum Colvin , and Ken -O’Donnell 


Typical, .loo, of the way most of 
these paintefs approach represen ra- 
tion -.'trie figun; may have returned to. 
prom Inenco, 1 but these are the' Eight- ' 
fes, and constantly' revitalized forms 
..due ''required;., June Uedfem abwrbs 
-her; figures within aft abstract colour 
..field', Ken Currie’s squashed up room- 
fuls Qfiyorkers planning a better future 
update Stanley - Spencer's. Clydeside 
masterpieces;- Joseph Tlrie’s figures 


oiir &gftd$ of the . Central 
;you|h orchestras (pltii 
3m!;ab(pjid) offered a 
Frl rigehltemfltiye' that,\Vqs oftefi more 
advent uroiis thatf t)tc Festival's main 


airi Williams 


$ 
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and : : Keith MacIntyre j>lay ■■ serious 
. games.With classical and semi-myth ical 
- subjects. The ' Vigorous Imagination 
;does not .pretend to -do more than 
: showcase a cross-section of contem- 
porary Scottish. Art, but it provides 
irrefutable evidence of the energy.' 
invention and WU of this generation of 
young artists. Which of them has real 
staying power remains to be seen, but 
this exhibition confirms all of'them fu 
serious contenders..' 

.j ,• • - .... .. 

Kenny Mfithieson 

y/ork of dramatic contrast that made 
considerable demands all thb plqy-- 
eft, not jus t - llje youngest •: of teast 
! experienced. Mussorgsky’s '‘Night On 
;h ; Bare Mountain 1 ' was delivered with a 
predictable reUsh and enthusiasm. 

; 1 It is not always easy. t$ Convene: a 

...... - .. , ... 

strut 
iyen 


Orchestra h 


. classical 

. 0 Overture to Ld Clemehia di'fHo 

vifM, how^r, hicBlybriSk, andjfcader 

i'atidr .'Roderick 


The Wandering Jew. By Mlclicllnc 
Wandor/MIkc Alfreds. 

National (Lyttelton) Theatre. 

The Colored Museum. By George C 
Wolfe. 

UFT/Royal Court Theatre. 


Eugene Sue’s 1845 epic novel The 


ist mixture. of sex and religion, low and 
high Ufe, Protestant anti-Jesuit anti- 
Catholicism, the romantic clash of 
East and West, intrigue and quest now 
seems risible.. ' 

Briefly, Joseph refused to help 
Christ en route to Calvary; Herodias 
caused John Baptist’s death. They are 
Jew/Jewess condemned to wander un- 
til their sins are expiated by Joseph's 


from the audience at such ^ 

t °**Can they be serious?" 
interval’s question. The 
answer made its force fclt during A« 


Wiicu mo iiLiui.1"" Era n- 

about. Paoln DlonisotU’s 


and tortured Jalma, Sylvestjc ^ 
Teazel's gentle. Rose and 
Cophyse, and (above, aU^ Mg' 
Well/ moving Mayeux gave 


But, by now the spirit of ouigr 
reigned securely and 
audience treated 

for the pantomime it. be^ 


hours) 
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Freneh Protestants hounded by Jesuits 


UnllKC Hie . 

which iwjs worth drama! tizjng- 

. Someofthenumbert : jn 
Museum also outstay their. , _ ^ 
.George C Wolfe s c ifijiefl* 
challenge 'US 

.selves now -by presenting ■ PjLjjp 




sudden re- 




Haydn Oxford 
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like James Baldwin. . 
Price; - Vto Diahann G {S U we b« 

laughter here too. BnL'vhe 

riorant; df'th^ ^cts,. 

At ite besf-'Daoitra VpiKc' 8 


shackles-prpce^ure; 


sohitig youth 
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Ragged scholarship 

Victoria Neumark goes back to the 19th-century East End 


“ ■ o destitute child ever refused 

admission”. What a world < 
that slogan conjures up; the 
■ ™ fetid alleys, the freezing 
slums, "rookeries” of boys on root 
tops, and the rescuing hands of Dr > 
Barnardo and his ever-growing orga- 
nization of orphanages, work bri- 
gades, ragged schools, institutes, 
emigration schemes, Sunday schools 
and free dinners. You will be able to 
visit that world, if all goes well, in the 
new Ragged Schools Museum, which 
an eagerband of volunteets are creat- 
ing in the premises of Bamardo's 
largest ragged school in Mile End. 

First built as a warehouse, 46-48 
Copperfield Street, London E3, 
opened as a ragged school in 1876. 
Initially catering to 100 boys and 100 
girls, with 76 mixed infants, it ex- 
panded at its peak to accommodate 
over 1 ,000 while the Sunday School on 
the same premises taught 2,500 (with 
13 teachers!). Next door, 50 Copper- 
field Street was opened as a Working 
Lads' Institute, giving evening classes. 

The schools attracted many pupils 
because of their free tuition (board 
schools were Id a week until 1890) and 
their free Food ; 65 ,000 free meals were 
supplied by Bamardo's in 1896. But by 
1908 Council schools had improved 
and meals were provided. The Ragged 
School was closed down. The Sunday 
School continued until the war of 
1914-18, but after that date the build- 
ing was used as a textile workshop until 
1983. 

The buildings would have been 
demolished in 1983 but for the in- 
tervention of the Ragged Schools 
Museum trust, newly created by Tom 
Ridge, a local teacher, and a few other 
interested people. What better setting, 
they reasoned, for a museum about the 
East End than a building already rich 
with historical association? And where 
better to create a museum about 
education than .ic ,aq ,.qW 
Listing of the premises in 1985 was 
followed by their purchase In 1986 
(with a GLC grant) and in 1987 the 
London Grants Scheme funded a cura- 
tor, Jill Slaney. Yet despite two pub- 
lished feasibility schemes, a promised 
£210,000 from the London borough of 
Tower Hamlets has not been forth- 
coming, though £44,000 from English 
Heritage will enable structural repairs 
and alterations to proceed. But just 
what would Tower Hamlets be getting 
for its money? 


Creative 

force 


Wildlife or the Galapagos Islands: A 
Guide to Evolution < 

By Andrew Balmford < 

Setof3G x 35 mm colour slides in a file 
with background notes j 

Price £12.75 from Focal Point Audio ] 
Visual Ltd, 251 Copnor Road, Ports- 
rn outh, PQ3 SEE. 

The Galapagos Islands are always 
nsociated with Charles Darwin and 
his theory of natural selection. He 
wrote of them: “one is astonished at 
the amount of creative force, if such an 
expression may be used, displayed on 
, these small, barren and rocky islands''. 

This series illustrates some of the 
evidence which was used by Darwin 
and later researchers to provide evi- 
dence for his theory. 

Starting with a map and a slide 
illustrating a very simplistic diagram of 
evolution, the set continues oy ex- 
amining the adaptations of the marine 
iguana, only found on the Galapagos. 

One of the features that struck Darwin 
-after it was pointed out to him by the 
vice-governor - was the way that "the 
same type of animal differed from 
bland to island”. This is illustrated in 
the set by comparing mocking birds, 
lug iguanas, tortoises and even the 
Opanqa cactus from different islands. 
The famous “Darwin’s' finches” are 
toll illustrated by a number of slides 
and could form the basis of a lesson on 
Ihar owa-jplclures of four of the main 
types of finch are included. A final 
oample of adaptation is given by 
examining the effect of the persecution 
of the Galapagos hawk which led to its 
ecological niche being taken over by 
ftethort-eared owl. Sexual selection is 
dtp-illustrated. Examples used ore all 
Ns, two Species of booby and the 
gut frigatebird. The final three slides 
®®trate the three major concepts 
developed: adaptation , variation and 
*mal selection. 

-This is a remarkably good collection 
'<* slides, illustrating the evolutionary 
“wgyofsuch a. biologically famous 
"do. 1 however, wish that the 
“roar -had. at least mentioned the 
unent conservation problems in the 
yjapagos and the work being atterop- 
P re8erve the area. Further, it 
TOW. have been more helpful to 
■Qttde some contemporary references 
“ Christopher Railings’ edited ■ 
of the Voyage of the Beagle. 

' J 4 . Jbhn A Barker 


Visiting 46-48 Copperfield Road on 
one of its open days, the visitor is 
struck by the buildings. Facing a park, 
the Ragged School still retains its bell , 
but its ta^ade, with warehouse wall 
cranes in place, is dark and gloomy. 
Inside, passing a shop selling fascinat- 
ing books and postcards, the visitor 1 
climbs the granite stairs to the class- 
room. There, modern desks are 
arrayed before old slate blackboards 
and a teacher's desk. Pupils arc ex- 
horted to learn their letters, consider- 
6lbs of potatoes at 3/4d a lb, and to 
write the Life of a Penny. 

A photo-display conjures up more 
of the life of the times, with letters 
from modem school children who have 
visited to sample a Day in a Ragged 
School. Jill Slaney speaks warmly of 
the school parties, mostly local, who 
have visited: “They love it, wearing 
collars and sitting ui rows. And they 
learn such a lot, because they enjoy it . 
Ms Slaney is already taking bookings 
for the autumn term. Anyone wishing 


to experience what it was like to have 
to learn 50 spellings per week or wear 
the dunce's hat, to lenm poetry by rote 
and experience discipline “kina but 
firm" (as the Inspector wrote in' 1896), 
should contact Jill Slaney (01-232 
2941). I 

Without more than the £400 
awarded last year from Tower Ham- 
lets, the trust is unable to display more 
of its stock. Tantalizingly in store is Dr 
Bamardo's study, rescued from the 
break-up of the Bamardo’s Museum. 
True to its promise to he “the only 
Museum in the East End about the 
East End”, the Trustees have been 
using donations to acquire an asto- 
nishing variety of other material. The 
complete inside of a Lime house house, 
inhabited by a Thames lighterman, his 
wife and seven children, a hydraulic 
jigger from the ducks, the interior of a 
pawnshop and a smoke hole from a 
fishmonger nrc waiting offstage. 
However, the casual visitor can see a 
completely reconstructed “sweatshop" 
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Farm Animal Slide Pack 
£8.63 (Inc p&p and VAT) 

Scholastic Publications, Marlborough 
House, Holly Walk, Leamington Spa 
CV32 4LS. 

Cereals Experimental Pack 

£4.95 

The School Garden Company, PO 
Box 49, Spalding, Lines PE11 1NZ. 
The Arab Activity Book 
£1 25 

British Museum ^bUcerions, 46 
Bloomsbury St, London WC1B 3QQ. 
Young Explorers Games 
Detailed below « 

Available from E J Arnold, Hestair 
Hope and retail stores. 

Colour slides i are ulwam » 

mS MiPbThmdy fc initmt x ih 

particular. Tweupt-four^riM riugW 

practical teaching notes which include 
refated fiction and nonfiction book 
titles and useful addresses. . . 

For £4.95, if you cS 

lisssst 

are Available for wild grasses ‘find 


Wendy Body on a range of materials for 
primary classes 


covering such areas as occupations,' 
food and hospitality, markets, oil, 
Islam and writing, children s games 
plus, additional reference lists. An 
Interesting Introduction to exploring 
the culture Of the Arab world. ■ 
Nbw to a Whole range of games for. 
early leamjna which are produced by 
Young Bxpforers Ltd. Devised by 

Janet Robinson, a headteacher, there 
are IS games currently available with a 
further five ih production. Tne first 
batch' Were awarded selection by the 
London Design Centre-; hardly sur- 
prising since quality of production 
odxes out or oach of the boxes. All the 
games are extremely attractive and 
visually appealing; they are also lamin- 
ated-good news foj teachers and 
parents® of sticky-fingered Infants. 
Even better news is , that ftioy*re 
cheap, ranging in price from £2.99, to 
£5 Each box has good clear Inst ruc- 

tions for playing the games plus ad- 
ditional; sensible, note*! a Gujqrati 
ivarsion is ftlso included. ■; . 

iDld Mother Hubbfird Giant Domi- 
ntingflpd 
coloured 
re a 1 good 
ade from 


earn much 


about initial consonant sounds as 
Opposed to alphabetical order unless 
care is taken. 

Alphabet Jigsaw (price £4.99) con- 
tains a frieze of black and white outline 
drawings with accompanying words to! 
colour Tn and mount on the wall. The; 
words and pictures are the same aa 
those in the puzzle itself arid purists 
will be glad to note M x” for fox and the 
more commonly accepted- “short” 
sounds for the vowels. : 

Alphabet Game (price £4.99) has 26 
large picture cards using the' same! 
simple, attractive pictures frdm the 
game above and smallC r cards can tain- 1 
ink a letter arid part of the illustration 
to match to the picture cards. The 
cards can also be used to teach 
alphabetical order; 

i Noah’s Ark World WHdlife Gamp 
(price £5i99) contains a beautiful base 
board with pop up ark and the playing 
cards of endangered species are most 
attractively illustrated, liiforniation 
about these species js given lo some 
detail bn the reverse of a largd colour- 


with sewing machines, remnants, pap- 
er patterns and rag press, all kept from 
the last inhabitants of the building. 
There is also a model of an Edwardian 
outworker at her trcadlc-machinc next 
to the black-leaded grate and oven. In 
the centre of the room a beautiful 
magic lantern stands ready to delight 
the children. ' 

The trustees’ future plans arc ambi- 
tious hut not unreasonable. Citing “a 
terrific amount of local interest’*, Tom 
Ridge is hoping to set up reminiscence 
workshops. Determined to keep the 
museum free, as the Ragged School 
was, he is keen to develop the mer- 
chandizing possibilities. An expanded 
shop, with publications spinning off 
from the workshop, would be matched 
by n cafe. A waterbus linking the 
museum to a proposed Regents Canal 
Interpretation scheme, sited on the 
Dockla nds Ligb i R ai I way, would bring 
in revenue , as would a towpath cafe by 
the Caniil. . , 

The London borough of Tower 
Hamlets lias no local museum, so 
much suitable material is simply luck- 
ed in cupboards guthcring dust, with a 
possibility of charging visitors from 
outside the area, llie first phase - 
featuring Jack the Ripper and the 
match girls’ strike — could be open by 
summer 1988. 

Also underway are plans to use the 
old Working Lads' Institute at 50 
Copperfield Road as a respite centre 
for parents of handicapped children in 
the borough. Funding from Banrar- 
du’s and the borough is secure for the 
salaries of the carers; it is only the 
completion of the building which 
needs to be established. 

With growing public interest in so- 
cial history, “theme parks" and local 
museums Hre riding high as promising 
Investments, particularly in run-down 
urban areas. The Ragged Schools 
Museum would offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for a fully inter-actional display 
. . of local and educational history. Be a 
Ragged Scholar for the day! Walk into 
a Victorian shop! See the life of the 
waterfront arid visit a lighterman at 
hornet Explore further back in time to 
Huguenot or Irish immigrants, or to 
the recent past of Jewish refugees. 
Make use of photographic and study 
facilities to recreate your own version 
l of the East End. | 

All donations gratefully received at 
I 46-48 Copperfield Rd, London E3 

hours when starting to Learn to tell the 
lime. 

Clocks and Time Dominoes (pnee 
£5.99) contains two very pretty clock- 
faces with moveable hands. Additional 
markings aid the young learner. One 
clock face is desioned to facilitate use 
of the 24-haur crock. 

; Mother Goose Game (price £4.99) Is 
a novel game involving a hunt tot' 
golden eggs to place in your basket. A 
nm game which provides memory 
training with shape and colour recog- 
nition loo, • ' . . 

Feed the Birds (price £4.99) Is 
another lovely game for colour recog- 
•• nil ion involving a race to feed some 
hungry nestlings. The box also con- 
: tains an information sheet from the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds. 

„ Tadpole Garhe (price £4.99) pro- 
vides another trice, this time moving 
along a numbered track with the object 
of being the first frog to hop out of a 
pond. Along the way, the various 
stages <of tadpole development are 
depicted. Also Included is an RSPCA 
information sheet on pond life. . 
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4 A children's schedule which perfectly mirrors what Channel 4 is all about 1 
Hugh David reports on programming for younger viewers 

Children’s half-hour 



:-i 



‘ "W 

'■ ft \ 



Clockwise from left 'Body Book 1 , 'Fob's Playtime' and ‘Hand In Hand* 


ajor changes at Its Charlot- 
te Street headquarters 
mean that children's prog- 
rammes will have a regular 
slot, for the first time, on Channel 4 
from next- month. 

, Until now, they . have' been thfe 


ramme; Chip's Comic and Abracadab- 
ra have had to take their chance as part 
of a "strand'' which also boasts series 
as disparate as The Wine Programme 
. and that argumentative television his- 
tory of Wales, The Dragon Has Two 
Tongues, Nbw, with the departure of 
Naomi Servant's deputy Sue Crock- 
Cord, children's programming has been 
Hived off in the general direction of 
Features where ft will be looked after 
by newcomer Rosemary Shepherd 
who takes up her new post next week. 
She describes their new plans as "a 
children's schedule : which . perfectly 
minors what Channel 4 is all about. 

’The new “children's half-hours" 
■ which will be going out on weekday 
: lunchtimes from September 21 amply 


fulfil Jeremy Isaacs's dictum that 
Channel 4 should be "for all of the 
people some of the time 1 '. Currently 
aimed at the pre-school age group - 
although there are plans to expand 
upwards in the future — it is varied in 
both form and content. Something at 
least of the package should appeal to 
just about every under-five, and go 

S ine way at least towards Increasing 
iannel 4’s share of the child audE 
ence. No figures are available for the 
pre-school age group, but a bare 6 per 
cent of four to 15-year-olds were 
watching the channel last year - a 
lower percentage than in any other age 
group. 

Each of the new lunchtime slot? has 
its own special flavour. Mondays see 
Pob, the magic puppet whose Sunday 
lunchtime snows have been one of 
Channel 4's biggest successes with 
children, in his own show, , Pob's 
Playtime, and theii there's a new series 
of five -minute Sims based on Claire 
Raynor's Body Book. Using live ac- 
tion, animated sequences and. songs, 
Bodytalk aims td give\thc. youngest 
; children an insight into' the workings of 


their own bodies. 

There is more animation on Tues- 
days with the arrival on Channel 4 of 
Dangermouse and the start of a series 
of classic stories. "Assuming that the 
fans of transatlantic animation are well 
catered for elsewhere on children’s 
television,* 1 says Sue Crockford, Tve 
tried to find animated versions of 
stories children may possibly never 
read but . which have endured for 
centuries. We've got Gulliver’s 
Travels , Robinson Crusoe and a 
wonderful Czechoslovakian Sinbad 

Tuesdays also see groups of children 
from Central Television's Children's 
Drama Workshop in Nottingham mak- 
ing their debut as presenters. 

Wednesdays will be specially aimed 
at deaf arid hearing-impaired children, 
with a repeat showing of Hand In 
Band. "It Is minority programming 
■.that remains accessible to the major- 
ity: precisely what we should be 
doing," explains Rosemary Shepherd. 

Fob returns on Thursday to ‘‘wrap" 
a series of old favourite programmes 
including Ragdolly, Anna, Mosschops 
and Rebecca , While Fridays! bring an 


(Boh Catterall previews a compelling series on African liberation 



interesting experiment in home-school 
liaison. Start Here, a series introducing 
basic science, is being repeated princi- 
pally for schools to record anci use. 

It makes a fitting end to the week 
for, as Is only right, Channel 4’s 
children’s programming has a different 


No Easy Walk v “ 

Channel 4, Saturdays 7.30' pin. .. ■’ ■; 

i ^ — • -. — -4— : — 

No Easy Walk, the reW documcntoi'y 
idriiij ori free African liberation strug- ■ 
glos.rhises on Cp igaiaquestioris about 


Whether ’-colonialism ;.was evil and 
whether vfpferide' was', necessary, iff 
fmleperidetice yras. to' bp ochlevedi ltj 
shews that tfi'esd questions cannot be 
dismi&sca ris dricc reshlohabtemaUers- 


ne- irom'fi 
■ Mandela i 

rom Jaw*-, 


- of: shadow-, sighin' arid 'again ; 
^ ih^-rnountain tops.'of ; 

^hertheirid' be,- 
glnsiria count ry : ofitnmcnse symbolic 
resariflriW, - Ethfdpfa.waterecT by,the’ 

: atiiritivul hnmik hr 



SelBsaie ‘‘abandqnl^thein.to.livcln 
Bjritain.;:Yet, thlsris jftdt; 'dohei-at th'e 
WpBrise of givirtg dufc re&griitlqa; 


lore tjie;- larger. Mtterns ; to -which; 

■m I m tfjrn A* rati *« ■ An! n4 tf \ ria iiirl - 


feel to it from that offered by the major 
channels. The criticism wifi surely be 
raised that it is worthy and generally 
rather serious-minded, designed to 
appeal to viewers in the ABC1 socio- 
economic group traditionally regarded 
as Channel 4’s natural constituency. 
But Sue Crockford is unabashed. 
"Sure, mostly it is good, right-on 
stuff, she says, “the best philosophy 
of Channel 4 adapted for children. But 
that’s nothing to be ashnmed_ of.” 

Rosemary Shepherd, whose respon- 
sibility it will all be from next week Is 
equally unrepentant. "As I see it, we 
have a commitment to do children's 
programming properly. Quite frankly 
I'm not interested in filling up hours 
with cheap buy-ins. We’ve got to pqj 
what little money we have where the 
need Is.” 


HELEN westgatb, full-time mother and 
radio fan is trying to get an ambitions 
broadcasting plan off the ground -a 
national children's radio network with 

the working title Radio- fr-18’. She 
already has the support of radio pro. 
ducers, a film producer, an l.ea 
inspector and a group of celebrife 
that include Miriam Stoppard. Jans 
Aslier and Roald Dahl. 

Ideally, Mrs Westgate envisages a 
station featuring daytime programmes 
for. parents - with items on pre-school 
education and child development, as 
well as programmes for pre-school 
children. Out of school time, she 
foresees programmes for (and by) 
older children and teenagers, with 
much of the writing, performing and 
discussing on a variety of topics, taken 
on by the children themselves. One so 
far unexplored resource that she feels 
could be used is talent from local youib 
theatres. She is also a member of a 

H a looking into the possibility of n 
ren’s performing arts centre, 
which might also provide the bead- 
quarters ror Radio 0-18. At the mo- 
ment, plans are under way to make 
pilot programmes which could be 
offered to local independent and aim- 
munity stations. 

It’s a plan likely to win the supportot 
parents and teachers, butwilla genera- 
tion of children weaned on TV rimein? 
Mrs Westgate is confident they will; "If 
the concept is right, it will succeed in 
getting an audience," she says. 

the same lady would probably 
approve of Campus Radio, one of the 
beat established open learning projects 
in Britain, which Is planning to spread 
Its wings next year. For two yean, 
evening listeners to the Independent 
local station Radio Tay have been able 
to hear Campus Radio’s informal 
'education programmes, with snUedi 
as diverse as Information technologji 
modern languages and rock Bod 
techniques. Output has been prods 
by FE lecturers trained by Gjssj 
Mackintosh, formerly Radio Tw 
programme director and now broad* 
casting consultant to Taystde s ednea* . 
tlon authority. „ 

Lothian Regional Council M* ex- 
pressed keen Interest In 


e manages 


existing FE budget. And as 
students don’t mind a Uttl* J 




Campus looks set to thrive 


at a time when Ethiopia's independ- 
ence had ohee again ‘passed through' 
,the valley of shadow’?, . 

1 : : The ' remaining programmes show 
; Kenya and Zimbabwe emerging from 
t^aj valley of shadow. .The evils of 
Colonialism are', shown to be in need 
nbtjust of revlsStation but at times of a 
first 1 vWit* particularly in the 1 case of 
Zimbabwe where the '.material on the 
. use and effects of napalm by govern-' 
raent forces in the late. Seventies has 
until now not received adequate atten*. 
t(ort.,Here/as elsewhere, the program- 
mes use a variety of archive material, 
newsreels photographs and reports 
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Thirst for knowledge : bask 
amenities at the Tibetan Day 
School are primitive (above), 
but die garden provides extra 
classroom space for the infants 
(right) 
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OrdeEliasonand 
Karl French on 
schools for Tibetan 
exiles in India 


1 thfeif"cS3Urifiy.’M,w0 ,, riusi,,«HB. iu.vwu 
to seek political asylum in India. Naturally 
this new home was considered a temporary 
one - it still is 28 years later so it was vital for 
. these refugees to maintain their own identity in 
preparation for their return to cultural and 
political autonomy. The Dalai Lama, forming 
. what was effectively a Tibetan government 
abroad, determined that their main initiative had 
to be the “education of our children and the 
rehabilitation of our people". 

With this plan in mind. His Holiness appealed 
to Prime Minister Nehru in 1960 for his support in 
the establishment of an education programme for 
‘ the exiled Tibetan children. The Indian leader's 
tesponse was enthusiastic, and in 1961 he perso- 
nally supervised the creation of the Tibetan 
Schools Society. ... 

The new education system began humbly 
enough with the first school opening on March 3, 

I960 at MusSoorie, catering for just 50 pupils, 'pie 

More dm 40,000 dudIIs haw now benefited from . agreement between the Doltf Lama and Prime 
* ‘‘Sue 1 Nehru, however ’ en *“ red no ‘ on,y 

ty the Tibetan schools, but their future Is educational S 

^uncertain . government support. By 1986 more than w,uuu 


Outdoor lesson at a gox’ehmmt primary school in 

students had benefited from the new system. 

There have always been critiorof the style of 
teaching adopted within the. schools: that the 
students are exposed too much to the cultural 
influences of their adopted, or perhaps foster, 
country. In fact the curriculum seems to be a 
rather delicate blend of tradition and innovation. 
The Tibetan leader himself saw (he need for his 
.people to keep abreast of all educational prog- 
ress, so all the schools offer compulsory sciencd 
alongside English, Hindi and Tibetan language, 
culture, history and religion. 
l Annualiy there are 15 scholarships from the 
schools - mainly to scientific colleges - and in all 
between 15 per cent and 20 per . cent Of school- 
leavers enter higher education at Institutes of the 
Arts, Medicine or Engineering, The. remainder 
return to shore their knowledge and experience 
with thejf coipmtiriHias.. 

. The Tibetan schools aim .to ^eep the young 
people In tune witii their heritage foT the tinie 
Wlien they resutiie sovereignty of - their own 
Country.’ Their usefulness nitty prove to be as a 


liiL-j.jil I'l* 'Uiiliuil Ju Liia UilliUl 1 





\i/holclnlo qn alien country and » modern world; 
-DespUc government support, the future oft he 
Tlbciatr schoojs in . India . rerhains . uncertain . 
tJgyen Tseririg, thc.PrlncTpBl of ihe Tibetan pny 
School In New Delhi. tecCOtlv expressed his 


School In New Delhi, ¥ectO|ly expressed his 
concern- Ap a firtt-wave refugee oriJhgn of. the 
kinase invasion, and q product of the system 




loyrnjt. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 
An Equal Opportunity. . 1 . 

Bin pi over 

THEHBIOHTS C. FIRST. 
SCHOOL 

Ortrs Line. Dovmlsy, hi oh 
Wycombe BP13 HTZ , 
APPOtNTMBNT, OF 
HEADTEACHER.. 

Required foe January 1988 a 
H-endta&ohar for this Qra up. 4 
First School < 

..Application; forma and 
further data (In available TrOiu, 
•tha Area Education . orf I car,. 
Theta* - HoiiMai . .8 Castle 




Street, High ]Wy«ombe» Bucks. 

: Closing date . 3 fitb . September,'. 
1B8.7, <3033*) ' • 110010 


BUCK3NGHAMBIUHE : V 

•COUNTY COUNCIL - 
Ah Equal Opportunity. 
Employer ' , 

HlOH WYCOMBE CHURCH. 
■MF.ENOLA.Np tV.A.I. 
COMBINED SCHOOL 
Loaltea Park, High Wye pm bo. ' 
Burks. ' . . " • • • . I - 


0 ALDER DALE 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

ST. MICHAEL’S C.E. <A) J * 

1 SCHOOL 

Meadow Close, Ore an ncraa, 

8 I r, Halifax RXS 7QU - . 
Her: feDP/aaOB • 
HEADTEACHER Croup 4 ■ 
Required from January 1988, ■ 
a Heedteahhar for thle Group 
4 adhadl. 

. Applicants should be Com- 
muplcent .members or-' tha 
Church or England end be 
prepared to hake an active 
part' In tha lire of the. Pariah. . 

Application - .forma ' and 
further details obtainable (on 
receldt of large e.a.e.) Irons 
the Rev. D, Peel, The Vicar- 
age, Carr House Road.' Shelf, 
Halifax HXS 7RJ to whom 
Completed - forma ehould be 
returned by 11th September 
198 7.-. 

.’The Council, le committed 
to being an equal opportunl-. 
tlaa employer and aervlce oro- 
vtda^;' 130331) 11001Q 


CUMBRIA . 

WABERTH WAITE 
CHURCH OP ENGLAND 
AIDED PRIMARY 
. . SCHOOL. 

WsbarthwiUt, Rlllom, 


APPOINTMENT OF . -. 

HEADTEACHER - OROU^ 9.. 
January 1988. • ■- 

'Applications ' .irt 'Invited 
from . suitably qualified. .' and 
ex perl an cad tea there fpr the 
pout of Headteacher. • AppH- 
ennta ahould; be - commlttdd 
chriatUma, . : preferably '.comi 
mu meant .tnesnberai df. the 
[Church of- England- .PeaWou* 
e^nd k|a to u l II ^ out o matjcnl l y 

■Aoollcntlbn^- for trie ■ .'.end 


Wsbarlhvvelte, RlilpRi, 

; qumbr|e,LA19 hVjf 

■; (Voluntary, Aided. Mixed 
.4-11, Nurabbv on roll 49) 


Awards 


Adult Education 


Youth and Community 
Service 


Overseas Appointments 


Administration 
Local Education Authority 


Administration General 


26 Examiners 


HAMPSHIRE 
LANORISH COUNTY 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Lunarian, Strqud, petararield. 
Hants, ousaspj 
Headteacher required January 
or Beater 19B8 for thle Group 2 
school,' 

Further datalla end applica- 
tion forms.aval table from Area ' 
Education Officer, Southgate 
Hbuaa, St. Swlthun Street, 
Winchester on receipt' of e 
foolmoAp *,«.«. Closing date for 
receipt of application forms 
'.lath September 1087. 

The County Council pursues 
, e poltey of equality or oppor- 
tunity. Applications particu- 
larly welcome from people with 
disabilities, (30961) 110010 


OXFORDSHIRE . 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
COWLEY ST. . 

■ CHRISTOPHER’S OE FIRST 
SCHOOL 
Oxford 

Required^ ror January 1988 e 
Headteacher for this Group 4 
First School;.' . 

Application forms and Turth- 
evalleble rrom the 
Chler ^ucation^af floor (Her. 
KB). Kteccleifleld Rouse, New 
Road. Oxford 0X1 lNA. | 

• An Eduel opportunity Bm- 
Dloyer. (30380) 110010 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


CH&8HIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

ST BARNABAS C.E. 

' . PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Tel: Warrington 33406 

Required for January 
1988. 

TEACHER - SCALE 8. 

An experienced teacher 
for a vertically grouped 
class of top Infant/ Junior 1 
children and to land curricu- 
lum development In 
Mathematics and/or Sci- 
ence. 

Communicant member of 
the Churah preferred. 

Application forihs avail 
able from: District Ed non 
tlon Ofritar, 'Education 
Off loo. Priestley House 
Senkey Street, Warrlngto 
WA1 1PH and returnable tt 
The Head Teacher, St Barns 
baa C-B. . Primary School, 
arrlngton 


boa C-B. Primary 
Collin- Street. Wi 
WAS. JTO 


. Please enclose o 'stamped 
addressed envelope. .. 


•" Closing . date: 

f^W r,9fl7 - 
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Plaaae address classified advertisements to: 

_ Q John LBdbrook, The Advertisement Manager, 

" The Times Educational Supplement, Priory House, 

St. John's Lane, London EC1 M 4BX. 

Classified Advertisement Rates: 

Single Column £2.26 per line (min. 3 lines). 

— Classified Display £12.90 per a.c.c (min. 9.5cm x 2 cols £246.10). 

Box number facility £5.00. 

30 All rates are exclusive of V.A.T. 


publication. 

Corrections deadline 1 0.30am Tuesday preceding Friday of 
__ publication. 

Cancellation deadline 4.30pm Monday preceding Friday of pubUcatiori. 
All advertisements arepubllshed subject to the Tarme and Condi Bomb 
3 0 Times Newspapers Ltd. (available on request). 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHERS - 

SEPTEMBER 1987 AND JANUARY 1988 
NEWLY QUALIFIED OR EXPERIENCED 

If you arewoll qualified, enthusiastic and looking fera 
post for September 1987 or January 1988, conBioe*. 
what Havering has to offer you. 

Havering is a lively and caring education 
serving a population In an area that Includes botn 
town and country. 

Havering seeks to appoint teachers who want to play 
an active role In the Education Service It provides. 
Havering offers excellent professional support for jte 
teachers at all stages In their career Including oV0r 1UU 
in-service courses each tefrh. • ' • 

Havering i releases NEWLY QUALIFIED, teachers frorn 
their teaching commitments for one morning or ane i . 
noon per week to enable them to receive L 

service training as part of .the support prQvlaea sx 
therh by the Agthorlty In their probationary peria^.- 
Havering has an Outdoor Pursuits Centre, with re \ 
■ dential facilities, wlthln lta boundaries as well 
- 40 barks ehd open spaces. ... 

: Havering. is well placedonthe edge of the ;Esa»*i cgL.-- 
trysldeand yetVyithln easy reach ofiondonanaa ^ 

Tb(*III1Uo tn uihl^h ihard Ic BBsif flrV.nRB bV PUbl C tlB 




• ' Jli ' : ^ 
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facilities to which there is easy access py puu.,u»- 
.port both road. and rail. * ■■ ; j.- - • j^. 1 . 

: . r \v\Ai.; • ;'. : -:pdpid6ij ; Vlfolghtlng '£^. *P^ : 
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Middle School 
E ducation . 

By Subject Classification 

Mathematics 

Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

?^i N Mll^8 E CHOOL 

^quIroc^for^Sept'oinberl 987 , 
i.moorary for ono term, o 
iMCwr of Mathematics. Scale 

'"Application forma ovallabla 
and returnable to the 
ffl n ..tar B.A.E, plaaae. 
B Bodfordal:lre la an Equal 
O^artunU.aa 


Secondary Education 


By Subject Classification Scal ® 1 Pos,s 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Sf R CROFT RESOURCE 

CENTRE 

Boa Display Advertisement 
ajiayr Special Education. 
(30416) 132120 


Scale 1 Posts 


HAMPSHIRE 

(PORTSMOUTH AREA) 

KINO RICHARD SCHOOL 
11-16 Comp. Mixed SS0 on roll 
Required January. 
riBADTEACHER - GROUP 9. 
Wo pursue a policy of equal- 
ity 01 opportunity. AdpIIcb- 
iians particularly wolcomo 
(mm people with disabilities. 

Application form and details 
ivillable rrom the Area Educa- 
tion Offiaer. Civic Offices. 
Guildhall Square, Portsmouth 
POt 2DJ (Tol: 0703 813411. 
Ext. 63). 

Cloxfng data 18th Saptem- 
l*r. ( I 7497) 130010 


KINGSTON 
UPON THAMES 

ROYAL BOROUGH OF 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 
SOUTHBOROUGH SCHOOL 
Hook Road, Surbiton, Surrey 
KT6 3 A 9 
Tel: 01-391 4524 
Noon roll: 710, 1 1-18, 78 In 
the 6 th Form 

For early November 1987 (or 
as soon as possible thereafter) 
a teacher of CRAPT. DESIGN 
and TECHNOLOGY; with ART 
la required. The school has 
■even workshops end throe art 
rooms and bath Bubjacts are 
taught at all levels. The School 
la involved in TVE1. The post Is 
suitable for a new entrant. 

Scale 1 post. London Allo- 
wance £795. 

Please apply IMMEDIATELY 
In writing to the Headmaetor at 
the School enclosing rull curri- 
culum vitae togathor and tha 
names, addresses and tele- 

f hone numbers of two ro- 
nreea. 

•AN EQUAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES EMPLOYER 1 . 

(30173) 132122 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Heads of Department 


ESSEX 

THE PARK SCHOOL 
Rawreth Lana, Rayleigh 
Tel: Rayleigh 781322 
(Roll 376) 

HEAD OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
Scale 3 

Required January 1988. Excel- 
lent opportunity to expand sub- 
ject within curriculum. Experi- 
ence With work simulations 
useful ■ 

Apply by full letter of bp* 
plication to Haadteaoher before 
10th September. 


HAVERLNG 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAVERINO 

campion school 

Wlnglatye Lnnn, Hnrnchnrch 
nMJ ] 3DX 

Tel: Hornchurch 32332 
(Roll 746 Boys) 

Headteacher: Dr. J.F. 
Ruwbottom, B.9t. 

Required for September 1987 
for the Autumn Term a tem- 
porary teacher of IIiibIiiqb* 
Studios and Economics to con- 
tribute to the work of uii ex- 
panding department with 
courses Tor BTEC. National. 
CPVE and Hampshire Project. 

Letter of application en- 
closing full curriculum vitae 
and the names of two reforees 
should be fleut to the Head- 
teacher as soon on possible. 
(30310) 132222 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

THE RIDGEWAY SCHOOL 
Invarary Road. 

Wroughton. Swindon. 

Wiltshire SN4 BDR 

11 -IB Co-educotlonal 

Comprehensive School 

with 1200 pupils 

Required for September 
1987. An enthusiastic 
teacher of ECONOMICS, 
Scale 1. to Join a popular 
department to touch to 'S', 
•A* and OC8E level, 
together with commerce to 
OCSE. A willingness to 
teko an active part In the 
further development of A- 
level and OCSE courses la 
essential. An Interest In 
the development of pro- 
vacetlonal courses la an 
advantage. 

Apply by lettor with c.v. 
enclosing an s.a.e. for 
further dotaila of tha 
school and post. 

Wiltshire la an aqua! 
opportunities employer. 
(30110) 132222 


English 

Heads of Department 


HAMPSHIRE 

ALL HALLOWS II. C. IN.A.) 
SCHOOL 

WeyhniiriiM Rout!. Furiihiun. 
Surrey GUI) 9HF 
Com pro lien tlvu Mixed 11-18. 
N.O.It. 1000 

Required fur Jnuii'irv IMHIt. 
Tin ale Sralo D Alluwunr (i 
(£3.0(10:. timid u X Eiinliali to 
teach English and Communica- 
tion btiidlea throughout the 
School. 

Graduate roqulmd. r.C. 
prpforrod. 

Closing dute 1 I th Septem- 
ber 1987. 

PI ease apply to the Heed- 
toucher by letter nominating 
two rernroes and (inclosing an 
s.a.e. for details. 

We pursun a policy of 
aquallty nf opportunity . Ap- 
plications pnrtlc ularly wel- 
come from people wltll dis- 
abilities. (30193: 132418 


Scale 1 Posts 


BERKSHIRE 

ROYAL COUNTY OF 
BERKSHIRE 

WBX1IAM SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

Church Lane, Woxluun. 

Slough 

Tol: Slough 24533 
Required September 1987 or 
ae soon as possible a teacher 
of English Scale t in a school 
duo to open In September. 
Temporary rull time appoint- 
ment for one year to cuvnr 
secondment. 

Apply Imm nd lately by letter 
enclosing C.V. and namae of 
two roforeuB to the llnod- 
tnachor. 

No Closing ilatu. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (17499) 132422 


KINGSTON 
UPON THAMES 

ROYAL BOROUGH OF 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES 

SOUTHBOROUGH SCHOOL 

Hook Road, Surbiton. Surroy 

KT6 SAB 

Tel: 01-391 4324 

No on roll: 710 boya 1 1-18: 

78 In the 6th Form 
Required as soon us possible 
TEMPORARY to cover ■ 
secondment UNTIL AUGUST 
1988 a teacher or ENOLISH 
and HISTORY able to teach to 
GCSE lavel . 

Scale 1 post. London Allo- 
wance £793. 

Please apply IMMEDIATE- 
LY In writing to tha Head- 
master at the School enclosing 
rull currlrulum vitae togather 
and the namee. addressee and 
telephone numbers or two re- 

^'•a’n EQUAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES EMPLOYER*. 


REDBRIDGE 
London noRour.il of 
RED ItltlDG E 

LOXFOR1) HIGH SCHOOL 
Luxford Laiiu. Illord. lixsux 
[Cl 1 BUT 

Tel; 333 2424/3838 

Hum] t (-nr her: Mr. J . Bnrrnw, 

B.D. 

Itnquirrid Tor hcriicmhcr 1987: 

Timelier oi Engllnh and Dra- 
ma (Brain 1) for this mnltL- 
ruttiirol, 6 «lni»lo-»l(n < «(H- 

l>rri|i«i:elvR si liuul whlrli will lui 
lekliMi part In u new and cxrlt- 
Inil sixth form venture from 
Snprnmliar. 

OpiiMrlunltlns tu tmicli 
Krross tho toll nuu and utalll k>- 
runuo, to OCSE. wltll iiuxsllitl- 
Ity of *A‘ level touch I no . 

Ploaan npply InitncdlntHj’ In 
writing direct to did flracl- 
taaclicr at the school giving full 
dntolln of qualifications nntl 
nxporlunrc (If any I mid thn 
namae, addresses and tnln- 
plionn numbnra of 2 profo«sloii- 
al referees. 

ttnmuvBl and rnlocution nx- 
penscs (UP to £3.83 0) aro pny- 
al»ln In opprovod cases. _ _ 

London Walahllna /£7 95>. 
(30136) 132422 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLING WOOD SCHOOL 
Kingston Road, Cnmhnrloy 
OU13 4AE • 

12-18 mlxeO romprohniuivo 
NOR llSOlInd. 300 In 6th 
Form: 

Required for SentBinbur. e 
lenrlicr uf ENOLIMH lu ok- 
umlnntlou levels, tognther with 
same DRAMA. This post, in an 
extremely lively and Innovative 
deperlmimt, would suit a keen 
probationer. 

Applications in first Instance 
by in t tar to the Headmaster. 
(30317) 132422 


History 

Seals 1 Posts 


WAKEFIELD 

CITY OF WAKEFIELD , 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

COUNCIL 

Elltlf.ATlON DEPARTMENT 
NEW COLLEGE 
Pontefract 

TEMPORARY MAIN GRADE 
TEACHER OF HISTORY/ 

■•tn.irics 

£7.399 > £13.299 (O. I *87 
rntrni 

A teinpiirnry Toarlmr of 
lllatory/l'ollili i tu ailvnurud 
level Ik rotiulred urgently lu 
ronimnnrn duty lit Snptoinbur 
I 087. 

Appllratiuna (ire avallablu 
from this Principal, New Col- 
lege, Perk Lane. Puiitafroct 
IV FH 4QR. t'J whom com- 
pleted farms Bhniild be ru- 
tiiriied ii o later than o 
Septrrahur, 1987, 

(30345! 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


CHESHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

BISHOP IIEDliR COUNTY 
mail SCHOOL 
Makpoa. Choahlrr SY14 BJD 

Required • an miuii ns 
poaalble. 

ABSI6TANT TEACHER 
OF HISTORY AND HUMA- 
NITIES SCALE 1. 

A graduate to Leach His- 
tory to examination lavel 
(OCSE and A-lovoll and 
Humanities to thu lower 
school. This popular rural 
comprehensive hoe 960 
puplln including a sixth form 
of 140. An Opportunity for a 
newly qualified teaclior to 
work In a et,rano depart- 
ment. 

Further datalla front the 
Headteacher (Tel: 0948 

860371). (30364) 132822 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUailOF 
REDBRIDGE 

WANBTEAD IIIC.ll SCHOOL 

Redbridge Lana Want. 

London. Wanaiead El 1 

Tol; BB9 3791/6 037/0733 

If end teacher: Mrll.T. 
Challcn. M.A. 

Required for: Septum hoi- 
I9H7: 

Teaclior of MathemotU-a. 
for this mixed 11-18 com- 
prelinnnlvo school will: a 

sixth form uf 210- V nnra 1-3 
follow tliu SMILE course - 
and reluted experience In 
title area would be wol- 
ranted. There Is a atronn 
commitment to A level 
teaching In thn sixth form 
and thn uuccesaful candidate 
ehould proferably offer ex- 
port tee In O/A level work 
and bacoina fully Involved In 
curriculum develnpmnnl In 
the Mathematics Depart- 
ment. 

Plunne apply In writing 
direct to thn Headteacher et 
tlin school giving full datalla 
of qualifications and experi- 
ence: and tho names, addres- 
ses and telephone numbers 
of 2 prof ass Ion el referoee- 

Remaval and relocation 
expenses fup to £3.850) are 
payable In approved cases. 


London 

(£793). (30129) 
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Chatham 

NORTH 

"-"••KENT 


% { Maidstone 

iWKTKENT 

fe j ; Tunbridge Wells 

hinuiii A ■ or 


Isle of 
Sieppey 


Bri ng your teaching skills and experience to Kent. 
n are one of the Ma^S^ton Authorities in the Country 

and offer you the opportunities and support which a iarge and 
forward looking Authority can bring. * 

Currently we are making major changes within the Education 
Department which will Improve the service we give parents, pupils, 

students and you, the teacher. 



EAST KENT 


/ . w . 

\ Canterbury ./ 

•A 




Si SOUTH KENT 


Folkestone . 

■ • 


l . Reasonably priced V . 

. jf°conimodalibn edn still be • .. ... 

r fourxj In many areas of Kent and ■ . ; / • r -fft ixOITincy y 

t y^fever you chooseto live, you wlllbe dose to _ . }&*.<;. ■ .. * +• '■ JV/farsh 

countt^id© arid coastline,. Excellent road, rail ... . .L . 

T Bnd othiwtrQrtorwU Aohunrtre mnkft for sasv commutino ., ^ „ •• 7 %? ■- ' i 


I ■ 



»v,. V'i. 


| dhbr ^rahsport networks make for easy commuting 

ji^H the cfounty arid ensure good ©ccess to London, tne 
§ Co, $st and Europe, 


■?^?SprorTio«on. your first teaching ^ ^ 

applications are invited from afl euitabte^rwKte* . : ^ u _ . 

! to' your application for any advertised pq^.. v - if 
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SECONDARY 

MATHEMATICS 

continued 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
STROBE’S COLLEGE 
High Street, Efihum TW20 9I>R 
6tli Form Coll film 
Required fruni HepluinLnr II 
poasltiln, or Jominry, a. taurhi-r 
of MATHEMATICS to CCRE. 
Ability to offer Sorlulouy or 
another mill Jon un advantage. 

Application* to tlio I’ rinri li- 
nt, Tel: Eqliain 37500, 

(303 1 B I 133422 


WIRRAL 

METROPOLITAN DOROUOH 
OF WIRRAL 

P LESS I NOTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Old Cheater Road. Boblngton. 
Wlrrel L63 7LF 
I 1-1BR.C. Mixed 
Comprehensive. 1 100 on roll - 
133 In Sixth Form 
Raqulrad for let SEPTEMBER, 
19B7. 

Far a Fixed Term enganemant 
until 31 AUOUST. I9S8. A 
part-time Temporary Analatnnt 
Teacher or MATHEMATICS .3 - 
SCALE 1, up to O.C.S.E. Level 
► «> loin a team of six Matlieninrt- 

Apply to Hoodteacher d Erect 
by latter el above address with 
full C.V, end nemos or two 
referoas. (304071 133422 


Modern Languages 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


FOUNDER of colleuR nbrnntl, 
honours laLiuuiinr>H (Spunlnh, 
l-rnni!h. Lntjii. £ nullah, tier- 
inunt, acflE oxiiurieiicn, 4 7, 
snake post In nan-noi Itlcnl 
-ordinal, whore iianiea uml 
extracurricular activities are 
valued. Tel: 0039 260242. 
(30396) 1336BO 


Music 

Scale 2 Posts andabovB 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

coil NT V COUNCIL 
HEATHBRCROFT RESOURCE 
CENTRE 

See . display edvertlaemont 
under Special Education. 
(90411) 133820 


DONCASTER 


F()L L’T I MEPIA NO TU N E R 
; ScaleS £6.95 I • £7,303 p.a. 

FOR THE MUSIC CBNTRE 
Dtnum Road, Doncaster 

A qualified Plano Techni- 
cian la required to under- 
take tuning and maintenance 
of plop os throu shout • the 
Authority'll achpol H. . 


Application - form* and 
further detella ere available 
from the Chief Executive, 
JPtrconntl Section), 2 

Priory Place, • Done eater 
CNl-lflN., Tel:- Donceater 
734020. Closing date 30th 
September. 1987. 

' " AHB-. AN . EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITIES . . EM- • 
PLOVER'. 

Applications Tram die- 
.-■bled persona am-waldoind. 
(30419) 133820 


Scale 1 Posts 


Lciccstcrshin 


PlMttctaUtf tbfHwitoctor for flitter (tataRa and ittlftttion 

foiM (Mmm), ■■ 


rf i V; 
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Scale 1 Posts 


DONCASTER 


Required for January 
108(1 or ourller. 

CLARINET TEACHER - 
MAIN SCALE. 

The niiccesof ul cnntlJUnte 
will bo re <iu I rail to tnncli In 
primary and necondary 

arhciols, to uriaiet with 

roue III nu at one of the Au- 
thurlty'N MuaJc Cent run and 
tn perform with one of tho 
Tnachare Enssmti Inti alvlnfl 
recitals In achool. 

Driving llconca essential. 
Cur allowance available. 

Application forms nre 
avullublu Iron) the Director 
of Education . Princcoate, 
Doncaster DNl SEP. to 
whom they should be re- 
turned oh soon ns possible. 

We ure an aqunl opportu- 
nities employer and applica- 
tions from disabled persons 
are welcome. 

(30403) I 33822 


Physical Education 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
HEATH ERCROFT RESOURCE 
CENTRE 

See display advertisement 
under Special Education. 
(30418) 134220 

Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

THEBANDON SCHOOL 
Molroms Lane, Orest Doddow. 
Chelmsford, Essex CM2 7AQ 
Tel: Chelmsford 7361 1 
(Roll 1100) 

GIRLS P.E. TEACHER - 
SCALE 1 

Required for September, 
teacher with good all round 
ability to Jain a developing 
department. Interest In dance 
an ndvantaao. 

Letters of application with 
C.V. and names of two referees 
to the Headteacher at the 
achool. (16926) 134222 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
NORTH KENT AREA 
MEDWAY, ST. JOHN FISHER 
SCHOOL * 

Ordnance Street, Chatham ME4 
ASO 

11- IB Catholic 

Comprehanalvo. 1,000 on roll 
(HOtnOth Form) 

Required for September 1087 
Teacher of Girls' Camas/P.E. 
Tor maternity cover. 

Full time preferred but any- 
one able to error part-time 
should not hesitate to reply. 

Please write to the headmas- 
ter with full C.V. or Tel : (0634 
42811 or 0634 62837) for 
furthar details. (30370) 134822 

THI FITNESS STUDIO Please 
, see display advertisement 
Under Miscellaneous. 

. (30420) 194222 


Science 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ■ 

COUNTY COUNCIL . 
HEATHERCROFT RESOURCE 
CENTRE 

See display . advertisement 


BIRMINGHAM 
EDGDASTON CHURCH OF 
ENGLA ND COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS 

3) Callhorpe Road. 
Birmingham BI5 1RX 
Required In January, 1988, a 
QUALIFIED AND ENTHU- 
SIASTIC TEACHER fur OCflE 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

This appointment cun be tem- 
porary In the first Instance. 

An Interest In organizing the 
Photography Club would bo an 

ud vantage- 

Applications, with curricu- 
lum vitae and name am) address 
of two referees, to the Head- 
muster at tlie Colleuu by 11th 
Septombor, 1987. 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TOMLIN9COTE SCHOOL 
Alphlnoton Avenue, Kriinley 
□ U 16 SLY 

12-18 mixed comprehensive 
NOR 1156 (Incl. 180 In 6tli 
form) 

Required for the commence- 
moot of the Autumn Term 1987 
a CHEMISTRY taacher to teach 
the subject throughout the 
achool. Tho eppolntmont la for 
one torn) only and applicants 
who rnn only wurk part-time 
will be considered. Tho person 
appointed will ulsa be required 
to teach another science, 

'Appllrntluns to the Deputy 
Head tan char at the achool - Tel: 
Camborley 28768. 

(30316) 134822 


Speech and Drama 
Scale 1 Posts 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

Please see advert for Loxrord 
High School under Scale 1 En- 
glish posts. (301 43) 1 38222 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 

BALING 

LONDON BOROUGH 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
DRAYTON MANOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Drayton Bridge Road, HanWell, 
London W7 I BU 
Required for September 1987 
full or part-time, teacher will- 
ing to cover . partly . for. In- 
service • training, partly for 
• other absences. .A limited 
amount of regular teaching la 
either Bngllsh or lower echool 
Matlient&tles may be available 
for s suitably qualified appli- 
cant, This .will be a ons year 
appointment. 

Applications obtainable 
from the Chief Education Off le- 
. 6r (BAB) , Hadley House, 79-81 
Uxbridge Road, London WB 
B8U, to be returned by 11th 


September 1987. Purthar de- 
tails or the post cab be obtalried 
from the Head. 


Special Education 

Headships 


BUCKINGHAMS HI RE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

PARK CRESCENT SCHOOL 
Cresaex Road, High Wycombe 
HP12 4PR 

HEADTEACHER 

Required for January 1988 - 
Group 3(9). 

Psrk Crescent Is s happy, 
well equipped achool catering 
for physically handicapped 
children In the age range 2-12 
years. 

Applicants should have ex- 
perience In mainstream and 
special schools and should have 
a commitment to building on 
end broadening the excellent 
links that exist with the com- 
munity and neighbouring 
schools. The closing data for 
applications Is 18th September 
1987. 

Application rorina and furth- 
er details available from the 
Area Education Ofricer, Thame 
Homo, 9 Castle Street, High 
Wycombe. (30322) 160010 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


EALING 

LONDON BOROUGH 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
PART-TIME 0.5 
PERIPATETIC TEACHER FOR 
THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
Required as soon as possible 
an a limited contract, a qual- 
ified teochor of the visually 
Impaired to undertake peri- 
patetic dutlea In the Borough. 

Scale 2 salary plus £1,215 
London Weighting pro rata. 

Application forms end furth- 
er details obtainable from the 
Chief Education Ofricer, Had- 
ley House, 78-81 Uxbridge 
Road, London WB SSU, to be 
returned by 11th September, 
1987. 

Eellng*a New Council wel- 
comes applications from all re- 
gardless of sex, race, ethnic 
origin, responsibility for de- 
pendents, from people with 
disabilities, and from losbluna 
and gay men. (30413) 160020 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCI L 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
FOR HEARING IMPAIRED 
CHILDREN 

ASSISTANT TEACHBRS - 
SCALE 2 BSA 

Vacancies exist for Teachers at 
the Deaf In Unite Tor Hearing 
Impaired Children attached to 
threo secondary schools In Kont 
(Dartford, Ashford and 
Chatham areas). These posts 
would taka afreet from January 
1988 or as soon ns possible 
thereafter. 

All teachers or the hearing 
Impaired ara expected to make 
e contribution to the mein 
achool In terma of teaching and 
othdr duties, so that thay ara 
seen ss part of the school, 
although the predominant 
amount of time will be spent 
using their teaching or hearing 
Impaired skills tylth the chil- 
dren in the Unit. 

• „ Applicants should ba gusK 
If lad Teachers of the Deaf and 
Should preferably have had 
soma teaching axparlenca. No 
pertlcplar curricular tntorasts 


are necessary whan applying 
for these paste but flexibility 
end adapt ability are Important, 
Application forms and Jab 
details ore available from the 


and adaptability are important. 


~ Ealing's. new Council wel- 
comes applications from all re- 
gardless of sex, race, "ethnic 
origin, responsibility for de- 
pendants. from people .With ' 
disabilities and from laSblans 
and gay meq. ( 30311 ) 138622 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCfL 
WHEATLEY PARK SCHOOL 
Holton. Oxford OX9 1 QH 
Cgom pro )ie naive 11-18, 1210 on 

Required Tor September 1987, 
for one term only, a temporary 
.Teacher of General Subjects, 

• Please contact the Hand- 
tea char M soon as possible for 

, rofU h ",T a .rii:»;:j. , ’v p vi7,r" 

0 iAirrsai.?, p,,,,r ‘ un '!S ! ,i3'i 


County Education Ofricar, 
Springfield,. Ms Ida tono, Kent 
ME 14 2LJ, Tell Maidstone 
671411, Ext. 2443,’ reference 
C80/P/43, returnable by Blat’ 
Boptember .1987, However, 
teoohers wishing to rirst dis- 
cuss the neture of the work end 
appointments informally ere 
welcome to telephone the Edu- 
cational Services for Hearing 
Impaired Chlldran.Telt Maid- 
etorio 671411. fext. 2471. 
(30378) 160020 


Scale 1 Posts 


HAMPSHIRE 


Sixth f up Colleges 


Mumt**** 


^r^ugl', Hampshire 

.nrehgnfly.M Ixe d i 6- J 8 ) . 

for September 1887 
eobn ss possible,. ; > • 

tfo 1 post? •' .X , 
MoheF.of Hlstrfrr to.joCK 

ewly qualified ddnsidefedC 

sag® WSS'W «5S? 

nominating- tWcrersraee. 

We 

one ■ parMciitsfiy . 


s end 1 0 girls aged 
with a separate unit 
ng for three girls. You ■ 
he expected to teach . In . 

Centre joining ' ; - 

three. other teachere. , •- . • • • ). 

>y ofhte should Art end ‘ * • •’ . 

DremespaciaJiftetid pre- .< 
y «gye Experience iwItV . : . - 

J*" 0 emotloneily • 
oult children. 

'SI*«jUB»lon Cdn- 

1 




WEST SUSSEX 

Po^ra^ANORBCHooi 

dulro far 8epi“ in £"‘ w ™n re- 

raiVeeihe** /WSHS: prw - 

yoar olds Vn r 'Laind truC o l **19 
„ Enquiries to 
School, West HnJiki 1 Huiar 
OrlnsteadV West MS 1 *- Emi 

4PR, Tel: b342^loaxV* RH >* 
282/3377. t 


LANCASHIRE 

THE SPASTICB SOCIETY 
BEECH TREE SCHOOL 
Near Preston. Lancs, . 
TEMPORARY SCALE I 
TEACHER (TO COVER 
MATERNITY LEAVE) 

Required commencing Autumn 
1 987 st this school far 1 4 
multiply-hundlcapped children 
with challenging behaviour. 
BSA payable. Candidates 
should have special education 
qualifications or relevant ex- 
perience. 

Applications from recently 
qualified teachers will bo cons- 
idered. 

For an application form and 
further do tells, send A4 
stamped addressed envelope to 
Miss N. Story, Head Teacher, 
Beech Tree School, Meadow 
Lane, Baniber Brldue, Preston 
PRS BLN . (30189) 160022 


TEACHER, SCALE 2 

(Ref: R582) 

Heathercroft Resource Centre, 
Milton Keynes 

Heathercroft Resource Centre haBa small education untt(up 
to 12 pupils) on the premises. It also supports children In 
mainstream schools. The applicant will be expected to work 
closely with the Head of Care so as to ensure the mainte- 
nance of good inter-professional relationships between resi- 
dential social workers and teaching staff which are based on 
mutual understanding and an appreciation of the overall 
task. 

Applicants should be able to offer one or more of the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Physical Education/Outdoor Pursuits 
Mathematics 

Practical Subjects/Motor Vehlole Studies 

Music 

Scienoe 

The applicant must be prepared to take responsibility for 
running the education unit In the absence of the Senior 
Teacher, and play a major role in the development of thecur- 
riculum. 

The post also oarrles a responsibility for Extraneous Duties, 
maximum 15 hours per week, at the agreed rate, together 
with Community Homes Allowance, plus £1 ,000 responsibil- 
ity allowance. 

Informal enquiries and preliminary visits to Patrick 
Davies {Senior Teacher) or Ruth May (Head of Care) on 
Milton Keynes 605511 . 

Application forms from Patrick Davlea (Senior Tbacher) 
Heathercroft Resource Centre, St Ledger Drive, Great 
Linford, Milton Keynes, MK145DG. 

Closing date for applications 16 September 1967. 
Interview date: 1 October 1987. ease 



CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 
ARCHDIOCESE OF LIVERPOOL 
BLACKBROOK HOUSE C.H.E. FOR 8ENI0R GIRLS 
BLACKBR00K ROAD, ST. HELENS 
TELEPHONE: 8T. HELEN8 22102 

GENERAL SUBJECTS TEACHER 

SCALE 1 

An Assistant Teaoher Is required to teaoh General Subjacla and 
be responsible for Computer Studies. , _ J9 

Blackbrook House Is a Community Home with Educalton tor « 
senior girls aged between 14 and 16 years on admission, aji me 
girts have a variety of adjustment pnobtama, Including 
■ delinquency, sohool refusal, emotional and behavioural 

problems, ■ . , 

The teaching staff provide full time eduoatlon with at preseni . 
three main areas of emphasis - Remedial Work, Life SknlBano 
C.S.E. The School also provides an Intensive Care Unit wim a 
dess of no more than five pupils. , 

Applications are Invited from flexible and resourceful teacn*®. 
preferably with experience of teaching difficult ad°leMen«’ 
Salary is based on the Education (School Teachers Paya*. 
Conditions of Employment) Order 1987. . 

Application forma: and Job descriptions from the Per»° n 
Officer, Catholic Social Services, 160 Brownlow Hill, 
Liverpool L3 BRF (Tel: 051-708 0588). 

Closing date: 14tt\ September 1987. -pm 


PLEASE MENTION 


THE 


T.E 




ioatlng this p 9 6t 


when replying to 

advertisements 

• .)Win4< •) nr 1 1 .'i 





tire TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 28.8.87 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 


The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award 

Invites applications for the post of Territorial Officer for 
Scotland. The preferred age range is between 30-40. 
the successful candidate will be responsible for the 
operation, development, administration and training 
strategy of the Award Scheme In Scotland. 

Candidates must have wide experience within teach- 
ing, administration, or the statutory youth service, and 
be educated to Degree or Qualified Teacher Certificate 
level. Evidence of a progressive career achievement, 
innovation and creativity Is essential, as Is the ability to 
Identify with the needs of young people from all back- 
groungs. 

This appointment Is for a period of 1 0 years and the sal- 
ary will be on a scale £13,855-£17,750 + car. 

Application forms and further details are available from 
Tne Director, The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award, 5 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, Kensington, London W8 6PG, to 
whom completed application forms should be returned 
by 11th September 1 987. Please quote Ref. No: TOS87 

9)3912} 



The High School 
of Glasgow 

(H.M.C. Independent - 
■Co-Educational) • 


PRINCIPAL TEACHER 
OF 

HISTORY 

The poit of Head of the History Department Is now 
vacant. Applications should be sent by Monday, 7th Sep- 
tember with curriculum vitae and the names of two 
referees to the Rector, the High School of Glasgow, 637 
Crow Road, Glasgow G 13 • I PL (tel: 04 1-954-9628). 

^formation about the school and the post may be 
obtained from the Rector's Secretary. 


Strathclyde 


AYR SUB-REGION 
SOCIAL WORK 
TEACHER (2 Posts) 

Karalaw School 

Salary: Scale 1 £7536 -£12150 Llat 'D' Allowance + 

RDA £5.43 Social -£6.62 unsocial. 

The duties are to participate in the educational assessment 
and programmes for adolescents of different ages and 
abilities to develop and teach Standard Grade Courses. 

Applicants must possess Professional Teaching Qualification, 
end a minimum of two years teaching experience is desirable. 
Experience of working with difficult adolescents within a resi- 
dential setting and of participation In extra curricular activities 
with a wide range of adolescents Is also desirable. 

Preference will be given to candidates familiar with Standard 
Grade courses In Maths and/or Science end Craft and Design. 


Application forms may be obtained from the Assistant I 
Director of Personnel Services, Regional Offices, Ayr, to 1 
whom completed forms 

ESTb^VS (\ Strathclyde 

September 1UW. ^ ^ i Regfonal 

_______ »J Council 



Thyside 

Regional Council 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

DEPUTY RECTOR 

BREADALBANE ACADEMY. ABERFELDY 

■. i LM . 87 r r l lBA$ l fi u a*) . 

Applications are Invltad from suitably qualified registered teachers with 
considerable experience In promoted posts. The school Is a six-year 
comprehensive serving tho Highland District of ftrchshlre, wftha roll of 
apprcedmately 400 secondary pupil* and 150 primary pupils. 

The vacancy has arisen because of the promotion of the present post- 
hoklar The successful candidate will be expected to take up appointment 
In January 1988. 

Application forms and further details are available from the 
Education Department (Staffing Section), Floor 8, Ihyelde 
House, 28 Crichton Street, Dundee DDI 3RJ to which com- 
pleted application forms should ba returned not later than : - . 
MONDAY, 14 SEPTEMBER 1982 

TAYSIDE REGIONAL COUNCIL IS AN . 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER^ 



STAFF TUTOR - 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
. . (MAJOR GAMES) 

Salary at 1.10.87 £15501 

Applications m Invited from experienced registered 
teachers fpr the abqve post. The successful applicant must ; 
■ have experience .and/or qualifications fn coaching major , 
games and will be responsible for their promotion and 
development in curricular and extra-curricular time. Iij 
addition hefclie will bd required to liaise ; with clubs and : 

national associations, assist teachers make, the beat u« pf 
voluntaiyp^oriandsfrenglhentheslarflutorleaminphys; 
leal education.;. ... \ • 

Closing date 9 September 1987. ; : . . V i,'i . 

Application forme mdy be obtained from the Pemonnol •, 
i Department, RedonidHeadquartOT,N*w^St.Boa^m 
TD6 OS^. CprtipletCfd ftnrins duHild be returned to lfaq Per- . 

soiurtlDeparirnent,.' •« «jj 


Independent Schools Mathematics 

By Subject Classification Heads of Department 


Computer Studies 
Headsol Department 


BUENOS AIRES 
Looklns for a challengo? Want 
to traval? Why not taacn 
abroad? 

Sob advan In ovorseas bbc- 
tlon far St. Gaorga'x Coll bos. 
(30309) 183018 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Other Assistants 

CANTERBURY 

ST. EDMUND'S SCHOOL 

Roqutrod In Sopambar, 
or aa anon aa poaalbln 
theroaftar, a teactiar of 
BUSINESS STUDIES to 
Advanced lovol with tho 
poaslblllty nf aonia Sixth 
Form work In Bconumlcx 
or Palltlcn. 

Salary according to Dak- 
ar ScnloB to match qunl- 
Irtcntlona and exnerlnncn. 

Apply with full curricu- 
lum vitao to Tlio Headman- 
tor, St. EdmunU'i School, 
Canterbury CT2 BIIU. 
(17492) IBB224 

SUSSEX 

LANCING COLLEGE 

Itaqulrad for Saptembar 
j 9BT . or an aaon as possible 
thareaftor, a woll-nualiriad 
nraduato to teach ECONO- 
MICS to 'A* level and uni- 
[ varsity entrance. Thin la a 


relatively largo da part man t 
within a flourishing. Sixth 
Form or 1 80 boys and 76 plrla. 

Applications should Include 
a curriculum vltno, tho itnmoo 
and nddreasaa or two referees 
and details of other academic 
and extra-curricular Interests. 


BUENOS AIRES 
Looking far a cliallonnn? Want 
to travnl7 Why not teach 
abroad? 

See oversees section for St. 
Gnorga'i Colloga. 

(30306) 193418 


Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

ABBOT'S HILL SCHOOL 
Jlamol Hempatoad 

Girls Independent 
Baardlng/Dey - 1 1 - 1 6 years 

Full-time MATHEMA- 
TICS teacher required h 
aoon as poaalble to teaijit 
throughout the School and 
for ‘O' level/OCSE. A full 
commitment to extra cur- 
ricular activities le Impor- 
tant. Poaslblllty or accom- 
modation. 

Applications . with full 
curriculum vitae and names 
and addresses or two re- 
ferees lo the Headmistress. 
Abbot 'i Hill School, Dunk- 
era Lana, Hamel Hemp- 
stead . Herts. HPS BRP. 
(17491) 183424 


Modem Languages 
Heads of Department 


SURREY 

ST. DAVID'S SCHOOL 

St. David's School for 
Oirls* or Ashford noor 
stainea. have s vacancy for 
the Head of Modern Lan- 
guages to commsncs In Janu- 
ary 1988. Salary as per Bak- 
er settlement. 

Please apply with c. v. and 
details of two rsferencss toi 
Mrs Judith O. Osborne, 
Headmistress. St, David's 
School, Church Rood, 
Ashford, Middx. TW13 
3DZ. (30367) 183618 


Applications tot The Heed 
Master. Lancing Collage. Sus- 
sex DNis DRW. (30398) 

1 82224 


English 

oTher A^lstants 


BATH 

Urgently, required for Septem- 
ber - qualified teacher of En- 
glish to teach' T.O.E.F.L. to 
O.C.S.B. desses at . In tor na- 
tion) boarding achool nr. 
Bath. Accommodation can be 1 
provided If required . 

Applications by post with 
full C.V. ' and 2 rafsroos 
a.s.a.p. Telephone enquiries 
will be welcomed. Apply to>- 
The Deputy Director, Interna- 
tional Sohool of Chaueirnt, 
Ashwlcke Hall, Marshfield, 
nr. Chippenham. Wiltshire. 
Tel: (OBdS) 8B1S41. 

(90202) JB3434 


NORFOLK 

LANGLEY SCHOOL ^ 

Langley Park, Norwich NR 14 
6BJ 

This Independent bays board- 
ing and day school in splendid 
surroundings has excellent 
facilities for 200 pupila. 
undertaking a.C.S.B. end 'A* 
level courses Including a co- 
educational 6th Form of 40 
pupila. 

An Assistant Teacher fa re- 
quired ror September 1SB7 or 
January 1988 td teach English 
throughout the school up to 
•A* level. 

A young teacher with a 
University degrae end n 
teaching diploma la sought. 
Full participation. In the Ilfs 
of s boarding school end an 
ability to coach Cricket, hook- 
ey or rugby to a gopu stan- 
dard Is essential. 

Salary: Based on 'the Baker 
Beale plus Langley extension 
.and extra. 

Free board and lodging «« 
offered to single Staff in. term 
tlina In return (or boarding 
sahool duties, ^ , 

.Please apply with brief da- 
mns of experience 'end qual- 
ifications .and 1 names end 
addresses of two referees to: 
Tlte Headmaster, . Langloy 
•Sehoplv Langloy Park. Nor- 
wtchNR14 6BJ. 

. (If 972) 182424 


Homs Economics 
- : Other Assistants 

| 8QUTTHCAMPTON • 

I SCHOOL 

1 ;JI|ll Lana, .Bputhaniaioii 
U (The Church School* Cd- .LI 
I HpMB economics:. . 




ft-. ‘H...-irJ A 


. T l . . . 


; gptlon ■ nitd ‘A T Laval , ' , - „ 

piBBLab;«miabt'«na school as 
l; soon; ka jpoMlbig.i Tgl* south-' 

-paints ana aadrassee or two 
. refareea ' will ba, required, 
(9019 4 ): . * r - •. 1 8 SQ 34 


Other Assistants 


MIDDLESEX 

HOUNSLOW COLUEQE 
Hons. Ornduate required Im- 
mediately to teach French to 
O.C.S.E, standard. ^ 

Apply, giving full details and 
the names of two referees, to 
the Headmaster, Hounslow 
■Colloga. The Old Rectory, Perk 
Hoad, Han worth, Middx, or 
Tel) 01-8903852. 

(30346) 183624 


Music 

Other Assistants 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
RATHEROP CASTLE SCHOOL 
See mein advertisement under 
Pastoral. (30357) 183924 


WINCHESTER 

ST. SW 1THUN ’ B SCHOOL 

Winchester 8021 IRA 

(An IndependentSclioo) of 420 

S lrlsagadll-lByre) 
inquired In SEPTEMBER s 
visiting teacher of FLUTE. One 
full days work par week. 
I.B.M, rate. 

Please write to the Director 
of Music with C.V. and names 
of two referees. 

( 30303 ) 183824 


Pastoral 

Heads of Department 


EAST SUSSEX 
Required for September 1987, 
residont flauaom 1st tubs. Va- 
rious teaching possibilities 
available. Including French and 
girts* games. Small co- 
educational boarding school nn 
the outskirts af Uckfleld. 

Please write . onduslng C.V. 
and the names of two referoas, 
to the Headmaster, Bucks wood 


Othe r Assistants 

. GLOUCESTERSHI^Ei - 

. En detoe iidant Boarding - 1 00 
•ulr i* a-gad 1 1 -1 8 

.feaSSp: 

Cos 1st wlthi >.E. .and/or Music . 

■ ,:»h. v advarnhaev Please , state 
tottisr teaching suujootg. 'Butt- ■. 

■ able •' for ...young .onthdstnatie ' ■ 

'* teaetigr- :-Wlth "an interest Jn • 

ft ■: 

;• Please apply with niirrUilluir - 
, yuan to tns tie a dm as ter, -. 

I , <30ffi3), •• '. f t; , 'fi : 184<Wj; 4_, 










INDEPENDENT 

EDUCATION 

ru nl I nurd 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


CJLOUCESTE RSI I IK E 

HATH li KOI* CASTLE bfllOOL 
Son niuln ailvur 1 1 fci-miui t iiibclrr 
I'nstm-ul. i 30336 ■ 184224 


Science 

Other Assistants 


BIRMINGHAM 

EUC B ASTON CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS 

31 Culllmrpn KnnJ. 

Dlrm I nnhnni 1113 1 1I X 
Rnnulfcil In Junnnry, 1088. a 
QUAUrlEI) AND ENTHIJ- 
SIASriC TEACHER for GCSK 
CHEMISTRY AND FtlYSICB. 

TtilD ii|t|iolii I iii or r ran In* Kiiti- 
liin-ury In llii< firm liiNtnnco. 

An Intf'rrHt tn organizing llm 
1‘liutiifii'aiiliy Club would In- mi 
iiUvuniaqci. 

A|>r>lii.'ul lann. with iiirrUu- 
lum vltno anil nimu ond ad tiros - 
i»i<n ur two rufnrsun. (u Ilia 
lleadmnntar at Clio Collogo t>y 
.•Al 1 tli Sap i ember. 1987. 

1174491 184824 


LONDON Wfl 

EATON A WALLIS TUTORIAL 

COLLEGE 

(Eat. 1918) 

Required urgently for Septem- 
ber 1987 . A niolouy teacher for 
□ CSE and ‘A* level. This la a 


B art time pail (approx. 18 
onre or 3’4 days p.w.i but 
with Ilia possibility or full time 


If applicant can ofTor "A* level 
Chemistry. 

Please vvrltn toi The Princip- 
al, Eaton A Wallis. 16 Clifton 
. Gnrdcne. London WB IDT. 
-**•(308911 184834 


LONDON 

(Westminster ] 

Part-time tutor to prepare 
nesp of nine for 

One. day a Week, 'permanent 
. post from September. 

• CV and rerarencas to Dixon 
& Woirej 33 Victoria Street, 
London SW1H OEX. Tel: OI- 
-2237117.(30191) : 184834 


^ Preparatory Schools 
By Sublect Classification 
English 

Other Assistants 


History 

Kaads of Department 


DORSET 

PORT KELIN 

Molruinlm IMrk. Mm f tuehury 

Sl»7 ‘JQA 

Cn-ml. 230. 7-1.1 

lull ./Am'IUbfUt ■ HEAD Of- 

IIISTOIIY witli Ituuby/CrU-k«<( 

UK I'l'llo III '«• ■ Yuinlllll t'lllhlltlusl 

sri.ikinn lii-il I luut prciapnrla . 
Acruiiiiiioilntloii. full Inrlll- 

lll'K. IK(jlll\ IIKltlviltUll Hlllff. 

Apply with CV and iilu-lo- 
uruitli to ' thn Houd miisior . 
13 8926 > 202818 


Mathematics 
Other Assistants 


LONDON SWI 
WESTMINSTER A n BEY 
CIIOIR SCHOOL 
(36 Uoyx. ull shiners) 

RuMiilros In Jniiiinry 1088 
toucher to uiku iliargp of 
MATH EM ATI CS tliruuuhout 
Clin school , with aarna 
GEOGRAPHY. Now Baker 
Scale 1 plus London Wolflht- 
hid. with Do veriunoui tupur- 
unnuailon. Ability to roach 
tormr to I si XI standard 
nssiintlal. and sympathy with 
iinusnul but Intnrnst liio 11 Ion - 
tylo ol u Solid School . 

Arcanimadatlan avalluble. 

Please apply with full cur- 
riculum vltoo and the nnmoa 
and addro9nes of two rofaroes 
to the lloadmuMler, West mins- 
ter Abbey Cliotr School. 
Doan's Yard. London SW I P 
SNY. (116331 303424 


Music 

Heads of Department 


SURREY 

CRANLEIOH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 

Director of Music required 
For Soptomber 1988 In o boys’ 
school where musical activity 
Is dlvorse end Is accorded 
high priority. Organist essen- 
tial as well as a commitment 
to boardlno school lire. Stu- 
dents completing their 
courses In summer 1988 
should not be deterred from 


coureas in summer 1988 
should not bo ds tarred From 
apply or seeking particulars 
fro mi- The Master. Crsnidiah 


LONDON Wl - 

ENGLISH teacher required 
For . September. ' 1987 .- age 
range B- 13. 

. Flectes 1 ' apply. with. 'full C.V.' 
■ to - - . The 1 ' Headmistress.' 

1 Cl nrend on . Echobl, ‘166. -Nstt 
Bond Srast. London wiV 
- BDF. (300 93) - 903434 


rromt- The Master, Crartidioh 
Preparatory School , Crsn- 
laFfln. Hurray QU6 8QH. Tel: 
0493 274199. (301 77) 203819 


Other Assistants 


HAMPSHIRE 

HOROLE HOUSE 

t r.A.P.S. l 80 pupils, mixed i 
tequlred from January i or. 
April 1988, an AuUtBAt Direc- 
tor or Music owing to the 
promotion or Mr Stephen Car- 
les ton, the present holder or 
the past, to' be Director of 
Music at Bournemouth School. 

The successful applicant 
would be expected . to teach' 
.alpsa ' music, piano and theory 
and take an active rale m;the 
. musical Ufa of the. achopl. 

The ability to play the organ 
would' he nn advantage. The 
Cliapel Choir hea recently 
- toured Oennsny and a tour of 
Portugal la planned Tor 1988; 
they also rreguantly sing in 
Cethedrala ana have given re- 
citals' throughout .the region, 
Tharp .la also a Olrla* > and a. 
’Junior Choir and much! In- 
strumental music; 

•Excellent Facilities ere Pro- 
vided In a fine new. Music 
School. • . 

Single accommodation avail- . 
able. .School .Salary* . , • . 

-.• C.V.., recent photagraph and 
the 1 , names of . two referbai 
■ should. US sent lot The Ksnd- 
m kiter, .' Hordle . Houaa. 
Mllford-bn-Se«, • - LyTnlngton.' 
Hants. 8041 ONWi '. . 
(30034) 303884 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


BATH 

Urnonily required fur Srptrm- 
lier - primary Irvnl tnuihrr fur 
7/8/9 year nlils ut iiilxnU inter- 
mi 1 1 iiiiii I liiinrillim Hclioul nr. 
Until. 

Arnimmoilallon c.m be prn- 
vldrcl If r«(]iilre(l. 

Appl lent Ions hy past with 
full C.V. anil iianior, of two 
referere a.s.u.ii. Telephone an - 
<iulrlns era welcomed. Apply 
to: Thn Deputy Director. Inter- 
national School of Chouolfut. 
Aaliw'lrke Hall. Mursliflniil. nr. 
Chippenham . Wl I Isidro SN 1 4 
SAG. Tel: (0223) 8918-11. 

(30203) 203624 


LONDON W10 

SPANISH BILINGUAL 
SCHOOL 

317 Porlobnllo Floud . London 
W10 

Tol: 01-960 2664 
Require* for September 1987: 
A qiiullFlud tonthor For Juniors. 
Some knowlodae ol Spanish 
would be an advantage hut not 
auanittlol . 

Bond CV or phono for detallH. 
(38970) 303624 


LONDON W1 

General Aclonre and MathB 
toucher required for September 
1987. 

Age rnnnn 9-13. 

Ability to offer computing an 
advnntsoo. 

Please apply with Full C.V. to 
tha Haadmlnrrcas, Clarendon 
School, 66 New Bond Street. 
London WIY9DF. 

(30366) 203624 


SURREY 

Required for September fully 
qualified (eacher to take P.E. 
and Geography throughout the 
school , Ability to coach Asso- 
ciation Football, Hockey and 
Cricket an advantage. The ap- 
plicant must be enthusiastic 
and energetic and oblo to trans- 
mit these qualities to the chil- 
dren. 

Please apply In writing, en- 
closing curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses or two 
refereea, to the Headmaster. 
Ripley Court School, Rose 
Lane. Ripley, Surrey GU23 
ONE. (30179) 203624 


WEST YORKSHIRE 

BRADFORD 

BRONTE HOUSE (Wood house 
Grove Jutilnr Srhnnll 
l-A.P.S. I 70 children (IS VQ, p. 
692) 

Required for January 1988 (or 
earlier If possible), a resident 
teacher of general subjects, 
with. ability to conch games to 
bath boys and girls a consider- 
able advantage, Baker Scale 
Plus Woodhouae Orove Allo- 
wance, . 

Further . Information from : 
The . Master, Bronte House 
School, Apparley Bridge. Brad- 
ford BD10 OPQ (Tel: 0332 
902811). (30178) 203624 


YORK 

R ED HOUSE SCHOOL 
. Situated 8 miles from York, 
co-ed boarding and day school 
with 80 pupils 

Needed far term beginning 
Sept. *97. an enthusiastic and 
versatile young graduate for 
OenAral subjects with ability to 
coach rugby and other mejor 
aparts essential. 

Married spd single accom- 
modation available. 

Apply in first Instanae by 
telephone to The Headmaster, 
Rufrorth : (090483) 236. 

(3Q2Q3). 208624 


Colleges of Further 
and Tertiary Education 

Other Appointments 


BRADFORD 

BRADFORD A 1LKLEY 
COMMUNITY COLLEOE 
Wo invito applications for the 
following post: 

LECTURER GRADE I - 
SECRETARIAL 8TLI DIES 
I'usL Rc-r : 08/0106 
Fixed -term contract to 30-4-88 
Salary: £6.843 - £1 1 .685 
(under review) 

To tench contemporary sec- 
retarial procedures. Including 
short hunt) (Toollnm. typewrit- 
ing nncl office pruftiro. Experi- 
ence In Information processing 
and knowlndge of tlie Implica- 
tions and application of office 
technology la essential. 

For an application form ami a 
job doscrl ptlon, please contact: 
Tlio Stuffing Officer, Bradford 
A Ilkley Community Callage. 
Groat Horton Road. Bradford 
HD7 l AY . 

Closing data: 4th Soptomber 
1987. 

We ara an Equnl Opportuni- 
ties Employer and welcome ap- 
plications from Candida ten of 
any age. race, sex or disability. 
(30402) 230026 


HAMPSHIRE 

B A8INOSTOKE TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

LECTURER 1 IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Required as soon as possible. 

The post Involves teaching a 
wide range of courses Including 
□TEC National Certificate and 
Diploma In Computer Studies, 
short courses and Link 
Courses. 

Applicants should have 
appropriate computer related 
qualifications. 

Salary scale: £6.843 

£13,656. 

Wa pursue a policy of equal- 
ity of opportunity. Applica- 
tions partlculary welcome from 
people with dlaobllltlee. 

Application forma and furth- 
er particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Wortlng 
Road. Basingstoke RG21 ITN. 
Tel: Basingstoke 34141. 

(30181) 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


H.M. YOUTH CUSTODY 
CENTRE 

Castlngton, Morpeth, 
Northumberland 

LECTURER 1 (£6.843 - 
£13.636) 

Required from January 
1988. a qualified and ex- 
perienced . teacher for the 
above post, at HMYCC 
Castlngton - a closed penal 
establishment for young 
male offenders (17-21 


Tha post will combine 
certain organ las tlonel end 
administrative tasks and 
assist In the development of 
the broad education prog- 
ramme fbr young prisoners. 

.The parson appointed will 
also be responsible for the 
araBjilsation and co- 
ordination of a Community 
Care course. 

Previous experience with- 
in thane. • areas and In 
teaching young adults would 
bs. advantageous. 

Removal and travelling 
expenses may be payable. 

- For application forms and 
further details send a Fools- 
cap sse to . the Director of 
Education, County Hall, 
MOrpeth, Northumberland 
NE61 0EF, returnable by 18 
September 1987. 

(303631 226026 





. SELHURST TERTIARY CENTRE 

Application! are port,, co mmencing 

DEPUTY HEAD OF CENTRE 


Solhuni Tertiary Cenlrolh 


ifyocnllpnal and non/ vocational couftes. 
on rile, . hiiLlhe, Centra' eoAet. into full 
at part of the London Borough of 
u-16 education..'; 

If one Of iwoj ohr appotejiaeai having 



THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
noROUGii SHROPSHIRE 

I mjfilNEGS STU- SHREWSBURY con.- 

r runiporaryi re- ot ’ ARTS * 

sit as possible to . . NOLOav * tc H- 

nlm mid related London Road; Shp-u,.- 

dins auljioL'iK to SY2 6PR %v,bu, 7 

and other Huai- _ 

students- r<J,: *07431 aspu. 

>ful eaiidldnto will ,. , ’’ 

tic. vflriiutllp and c Required from , 

Inc: wlllliiu to Sopiombw I9B7 op ,, J" 

u wide variety of aftorwards as Possible. 001 ' 


34141. 

220026 


HOUNSLOW 

HOUNSLOW nOROUC.il 
COLLEGE 

LECTURER II IlIJfilNESS .STU- 
DIES (1 yeur runiporaryi re- 
quired as soon ns possible to 
tonrh Eionoinlrn mid related 
DusIneHN Sludlea sublccls to 
GCE A, BTEC, and other Busi- 
ness related eluiionln. 

The successful candidate will 
be enthusiastic, versatile and 
forward -looking: wlllliiu to 

contribute to u wide variety of 
courses, to jissumo tutorial re- 
sponsibility Tor student 
groups, und to accept end Inltl- 
nte change. 

Details and until lent Ion 
forms from the blurring Offic- 
er, Hounslow Uorouuli Culloge, 
London Road, inlnwortli Tw7 
4115. Tel: 01-568 0244, Ext. 
203. Cltislnn (lute for applica- 
tions I 1 til September 1987. 
(30352) 220026 


Lecturer 1 „ 

putlng, ln Com- 

Applicants should k>,. 
Graduate qualtri«ii™ ¥ V 
CompuUHo with n tsar h in" 
qunl If icatlon “JSyM 
teaching oxperianca. ° /or 

Application rorm 
further details fro m ^S d 
^Plnctnai (BAE). ’ T ° a ,h » 
(17489) 


OLDHAM COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of 

SECOND VICE PRINCIPAL 

of this group 7 college 

Further details and application forms are available by 
telephoning the Continuing Education Office on 081 
678 4221. 

Completed forms should be returned to the Director 
of Education (CE) Old Town Hall, Middleton Road, 
Chadderton, Oldham 0L9 6PP by the 14th September 
1987. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

Assistance with Local Authority Housing availably 




Nene College Vd 

Northampton XN 

Lecturer in Data and 
Radio Communication 
Systems 

(Re-advertisement) 

A full-time lecturer Grade II is required as soon as possible. . 
Applicants must have up-to-date knowledge, experience and 
practical ability In using traditional and digital techniques. 

A knowledge of satellite, microwave and high power radio 
transmission Is essential. . , . ~ 

Duties will Include the management of student learning maWy 
on the first; National and Higher National programmes ol BTtO. 

A degree or appropriate technical and teaching qualifications are; 
required, although teacher tralrilng Is available lor applicants iron 
Industry. . 

For further Information anti application forms write to; Tlw Dein, 
Faculty of Technology, Nene College, St. George's Avenue, 
Northampton. NN2 6JD. (Tel 0604 714101). ^ 

Closing date forcomplated applications two weeks from tra 

of racial or ethnic origin .^ex, marital status or disability. 


Kent County Council V-.. . . EducrtlonDepartme"* , 

THANET TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

■ Department of 8ooial — Heflhh Studlee !. 

LECTURER I IN HOME ;V 
MANAGEMENT & NEEDLECRAFT 

Applloatlona are Invited from suitably qualified 

teach Home! Management, Nutrition & Cookery end I N9o ^ 

raft. The auoceBaful candidate will be 

tljoae with sayera loarnlnfl dlfflcul ties through to those , 

Iqg GCS^examlnatlons. .• . j z--y ■ 

;,i j V Salary Scale: £6,843*£11.8W (undarravlew) ' - . •' 

■T[ii b ^' 96^ ? 1 1 a N T* .-1; I?.® 7 ?[ fl * fl00 ^ ■' 

Appiloatibn fqrmVand fiirthar detallK^ thM p S?L B /ofl^RaJ^ 

from the Principal, Thariet Tbchnlqal Cplleg®' ^am a m 

Broadstalrs/Kent, CT10 1PN Itpfaphone .0843-0611 IT ^ 
Ujey phould be roturndd by thp closing date of H . 


go School, Woo qbrfdge; Suffolk, IR124JH nd 
i September. 198? s . j •• 'La:#. 1 y: 


T^ TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 28.8.87 

COLLEGES OF FURTHER 8HROPB 

Stertiary 

JdUCATION bhrewsbur) 

f0 mlnu«»d TECHNO 


SHROPSHIRE 

8flR BW o 8BUR R YCOLLEOE 

technology 
L ondon Bo P d. 6 8hraw.b»ry 

Tfll: (0743) 231544 

Raaulred from lat 
Stptombjr 1987 or .. aaon 

U pagalblB. 

fianlor Lecturer CTVEli 
,n B BBBlat me Collaaa’B 
Dirac tar and Curriculum 

nsvalopmont In the de- 

iBloomant of the Co II obo’ a 
TV If contribution to the 
ck-7.wBbury conaartlum 
SJd ra HBl«« with other 
coaaortla In the County. 

f ?fs. -rs 
rrtvJfr 1 ,aAE1, »»»<»« 


SHROPSHIRE 

SHREWSBURY COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & 

. TECHNOLOGY 
London Road. Shrowabury 
8Y2 6PR 

Tel; (0743) 231344 

Required from lat 
Septomber or aa soon 
aftarwards aa poaBlbla. 

Lecturer 1 in Physical 
Education. 

Applicants should have 
professions l training In 
Physical Education and 
Preferably Leisure Recrea- 
tion Management experi- 
ence. 

Teaching experience 

would be advantageous. 

Application form and 
further details from the 
Principal (SAE), 

(17488) 220026 


ilea 


Working in Education 


Lecturer 1 to Principal 
iMtoret are suitable for fib 
ahem. Applications (or fib 
sharing wt8 only be considered 
If submitted on a paired besls- 
Rgglston ol potential fib 
sharers are maintained tor. 
Cottages by Kuan Newbury, 
PSIRIEIEQ OPPS, Room «fl. 
The County Hati, London SEI 
7PB. 

SAURY SCALES are In 
accordance with Burnham 
(F.E.) award effective Jrom 
1U April 198B and Include an 
Inner London allowance. 
Lecturer 1 on an Incremental 
scale E8.QSB-E 13,080 wifi a 
staring point depending on 
cpaiiffotk^trBlnlngand 
experience. Pm to £13,278- 
£U,87i 

Lecturer 8 EB.B10-C14.87L 


SOUTH EAST LONDON 
COLLEGE 


Lawlshiun Way, London 
SE41UT. 

Department of 
Communication And Liberal 
Studies 

Temporary 
Lecturer I 
Numeracy/ 
Uteracy/ESL 





trainees with advice and 
support and In (he development 
of the Centre. 

Assistance may be given 
towards household removal 
expenses. Ref. CLS161. 

Further Information and 
application forms may be 
obtelnad from the College at 
the above addreaa- 
tal: 01-681 0008 (24 hour 
Answering Service}, 

Closing date: 11th SapL 1987. 

VAUXHALL COLLEGE OF 
BUILDING AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Belmore Street Wandsworth 
Road.SW82JY. 

Tel: 0M98 1234. 

Technician Studies 
Department 

Lecturer II 
.Buildina& 
Supervisory 
Studies 

Applkcanis should have 
experience of working in the 
Building Industry tn the fleTdsof 
quantity eurveylngand 
estimating preferably with a 
contractor. The lob will offer a 
variety of opportunities to (each 
on BnECproorammee and on 
the C.I.O.B. Site Management 
■fralrtng Scheme. The 
successful omlHatohWWorK . 
with agroup of lecturers 
responslbte tor developing 
courses In Supervisory Studies 
and BulMIng Management. 

Previous teaching 
experience Is not essential - 
but carvfidates wilt need to 
demonstrate an abilty to 

communicate and awilUngneas 

- L -'— .-I— ■ T 38dier 




jj? Inner London 
if Education Authority 


IliA IS h EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


NEWHAM 

COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

.An Equal Opportunity Employer ■ 

: i -A^pofloge of further, higher end adult education providing 
' and training for' the whole community - from 
> j.eesjd skill level to final profesatonal quafifloatlone. 

% U in Graphic Design 

: . §)Aab(e fqr : a young qualified !Qraphlo Designer whose 
■ SSJP.toBtarf a teaching career, or a person alreaw 
V.V RSu* 9 5*^ looWna for a more ftilfilllng wte in Qrapfite. 

• v- SftP edUftalldn.uppdrtMnRIes to work with computer 
S^tea will beayaJIablp. 

i ; T '^J»st lswiihin a lively depiartment, currently wJ[^ 32 P 
'offering 'a range of Art and Design ^ ■ 


rri^T, ua0ni8 ' onennaa range oi ww 
2 'RWwri including BTEC Diploma and Higher Diploma 

»• IrftPnMTDeslOh.ftvirAaa . 


' ItdrriiWomep, members of Ihe ethnto minority 

WiSaffW pereonBiwlth disabilities are especially . . . ' 
as ara proposals for Job sharing. 


the range ill £ 8,843 to £ 13,666 plus lW ; 

|r^on forme and further particulars are available . 

Newham Community College, 
w»*on E8 4ER. - 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
THE HENLEY COLLEGE 
Daanriald i Avenue. Henley an 
Thames. Oxon. RGfl 1UH 
?. hl ^ r« r *t8nr Collaoa, the 
first in Oxfordshire, opens In 
September 1987. Tha 
fallowing pot), to start In 
September, offers an 
attractive opportunity to help 
create a new Collaae 
TEMPORARY LECTURER I 
OR 11 IN MOTOR VEHICLE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Required to tauch Molar 
Vehicle subjects, mainly to 
students on block release 
from national companies In 
the Road Transport Industry. 
Applications are welcomed 
from those able la mako a 
contribution to the teaching 
and development or Parts 
Personnel and Automobile 
Electrical Craft courses. The 
sucaossful candidate must lie 

J ustified to professional stan- 
ards ln motor vehicle work 
and have lied experience In 
tha Road Transport Industry. 
For one year Initially, title 
post may be offered at Lec- 
turer I or II levol. 

SALARY: Lecturer I Orndo: 
£6.843 - £11,863, Lecturer II 
Grade: £8.393 - £13.636 

(under review). 

For further details and an 
application rorm. please tele- 

E hane Mr J. Phllllpoo on 
lenley (0491) 376911 before 
1 September or Henley (04911 
579988 after 1 September. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (30333) 220026 


SRFTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUQH 
OF SEFTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
SOUTHPORT COLLEOE OF 
ART A TECHNOLOGY 
Mornlngton Road. Southport 
LECTURER I in LEISURE 
STUDIES wanted as soon as 
possible to co. ordinate tho 
new BTEC Course due to start 
In September. 

Degree or equivalent qual- 
ifications preferred along 
with appropriate experience 
In one or more of Sports, Art 
Centra. Museum, Country 
Park Administration, 

Teaching qualification and 
experience an advantago. 

Application forma and 
further delalls available from 
tha Principal of the College, 
to whom they should be re- 
turned by llth September 
19BT . 

Sefton Is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 
(30363) 220026 


SHROPSHIRE 

SHREWSBURY COLLEOE 
OF ARTS A TECHNOLOGY 
London Road! Shrewsbury 
SY2 6PR 

Tel: (0743) 231344 

Lecturer 2 In Food and 
Beverage Service. Required 
from 1st September 1987 or 
as aoon as passible. 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified par- 
sons a. a. MHCIMA with C * 
OLI 707 Certificate and 
verted comraeriaal axperf- 

r»¥ v» nswm w s M- 

Soma teaching experience 
Is essential and a teaching 
qualification advantageous. 

Application form' end 
further details front the 


Fellowships, 
Studentships and 
Research Awards 


OXFORDSHIRE 

STUDENTSHIP 

SIUFORU, a Quaknr Co- 
educational boarding school 
<325 on roll 1 1 -1 8 1 hea a vacan- 
cy for a recently trained ynunq 
parson soaking one y oar's ox- 

E nrlsncp of working In a wall 
nown Remedial Dapartmnnt. 
The studentship aarrtae a 
small allowancn In addition to 
free board and lodging. 

Applications to tho Head- 
master. BlUford School. Sill- 
ford Farris, Danbury, Oxon 
0X15 SQL, with the names and 
addresses of two roforaea. 
(30059) 300000 


Youth and 
Community Service 


SOMERSET 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

DAN EH FIELD CE SCHOOL 

Wlllltcm 

(9-13 Mixed Middle. NOR 
389) 

COMMUNITY TUTOR 
(Hurnlinm 3 JNC 
Conditional 

For January 198B, a qual- 
ified teachnr la rnqulrad for 
this new post to aerve the 
schools and the community 
of the Weal Somerset area 
around Wllliton. 

Application form and 
further details (see please) 
from tho llvad at the school. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES EMPLOYER. 

(30333) 440000 


Principal (8AS). 
(17490) 


Adult Education 


HOUNSLOW ft 
BPELTHORNE 

HEALTH AUTHORITY 

WEST THAMES SCHOOL 
OP NURSING 

The Waat Tlismoa School 
of Nursing has rovlewod its 
toachino requirements for 
Ilia next year. 

We are able to orfor 
PART-TIME DAY teaching 
In a number of areas. We 
welcome applications from 
lecturers with appropriate 
profeailanal experience to 
assist our nuria t Bathers In 
providing a meaningful cur- 
riculum. 

If you ran touch any of tho 
following areas contact Len 
Evans. Director of Nurse 
Education on 01-360 2121, 
Ext. 626 to dlacusa the avail- 
able posts. 

Subjects available:- 

Sociology of Health and 111- 
naea. Psychology, Caring for 
tha Elderly, Caring for Chil- 
dren. Health Education. Hu- 
man Biology. 

Applications by C.V. 
should be nudo wltliln two 
weeks of this advertise man t 
to;- Mr L.R. Evans, otrec- 
torr of Nurse Education, 
West Thamou School of 
Nuratna, Waat Middlesex 

.6AF.' 

(Ref! W/E/138), 

WB ARk PLEDGE D T O 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ALL. (30390) 380000 


COMPUTER CENTRE 
Faculty of Arte end Education 

FACULTY COMPUTING OFFICER 
UP TO £13K+ 


Moatozra 


A challenging post to support computing developments 
throughout this nowly formed Faculty. 

Your opportunity to assist with a broad range of comput- 
ing activities, Inoludlng the work of the Computer Educa- 
tion Unit, which Is responsible for alarge BBC-based local 
area network. In addition, aoross the Faculty there Is 
Increasing Interest In access to JANET and PS8 networks, 
desktop publishing, PC Ians, access to library catalogues 
and central administrative systems, and In thecampus- 
wlde network of terminals (based on arlng of PRIME mini- 
computers) for use In reaearch, electronic mall, office sys- 
tems, etc. 

The post is based ait the Wheatley site of the Polytechnic 
and will Involve liaison with the team of professional staff 
In the Polytechnic’s Cdmputer .Centre, based at 
Headlngton, Oxford, which hBS a stimulating variety of 
equipment and the wide range of software you would 
expect In an educational environment. 

You will have a broad based computing background and 
the ability to develop quickly In areas new to you. 8ome 

KSntlX desirable. 

• Relocation expenses where appropriate; 

• Educational and professional framing programme 
. Salary will boon one of the Scales £76^8 ~ £10647 

' _■ £10887 on 1.2-80} or £11070 -£12882 (£11,322 - £13,173- • ■ 
on 12-0® per annum according to qualifications and 
experience, . 

Closing date: 11 September 1987 



COTE D'AZUR 

Qunllf led teach or with brimary 
tanchina oxperlenco required as 
oovernosi for Intelligent eight 
your old Oirl. Applicant! mult 
bo adaptoblo ant) prapnrod to 
trovol with family oh nacoasery, 
although tha post will ba baaed 
on tha Cota D Axur. nutlra will 
Include care and supervision or 
thn child tegethar with soma 
fiftaan hours u weak of aun- 
plmnnntary teaching tn ramody 
the deficiencies af local 
ach doling. 

Excellent salary and bo- 
iiarita. 

Applicants should Initially 
write to 1 I Shoridan Lodga, 
222 Chaos Sid a. Sou than to, 
London N14 4PJ with full c.v. 
and all othar relevant details. 
(30149) 460000 


GREECE 

Ouallflod graduate Eng. 
keachor with min. 2 vra. exp. 
required o.a.a.p. Athens/ 
Parra. 

Apply with CV tn Inferllnfl- 
ua, 89 Academy SI.. 10679 


Overseas 

Appointments 


CANADA 

Experienced uaverneas- 

tonchnr, llvo-ln. ror 8 children 
aged 6,4 and 2, nttn-Bmokvr, tn 
Montreal, wrlta to Mrs Paul 
Doamarals, Jr.. 5120 Dnulaa. 
Woatmount, Qualioc. Canada 
I13Y2A2. (30380) 460000 


CHRISTIAN T SAC HERB, 

especial ly ror R.B;, MathB, 
Science, English and Com- 
merce for Secondary Schools 
In Africa and Papua New 
Guinea. Volunteer terms -- 
two year cunt racks. Apply to: 
Volunteer Missionary Move- 
ment, Shenlay Lana, London 
Colnay, Bt Albans, Herts . 
ALB 1 Alt . Tel: 0 727 24853. 
(s.a.e. uppreciated). 

(41145) 460000 


Athens. (30414) 


GREECE 

2 English Teaccliars <2 rrtonds 
should bo more convenient} far 
a group of language schools. 

Letters uf applications 'In- 
cluding Tull C.V.. photograph, 
telephone to be aant to: Mrs 
Olympia Ecouomopoulou, 42 
Dlakou St. 36100 Lamia 
Graeco. Tel: 0103 0238/41436. 
(303811 460000 


INTERNATIONAL 

HOUBE 

Senior positions ara atill 
available In tlie following 
schools 

Bilbao - D.n.B. 

Istanbul - D.O.S. 

Unrrnlniiu - IISA Toactiar 
trainer 

Duo hob Aims - D.O.S. 

Ankara . Asslatant D.O.S. 

Turin « ftaaourcos Co- 
ordinator 

Palermo - In-service trainer 

Helsinki - D.O.S. i 

Taachars af Bualitasa and 
Oenarul English are needed for 
Paris, San Sebaatlan, Madrid 
and Barcelona schools. 

Othar taaclilno vacancies ox- 
lit In Tanarlfa. Istanbul, Ank- 
ara, Braga, Vlaau, Terraaa, 
□ nrom. Reus. Casablanca. 
Turin, Cordoba, Palermo. 

Teachar or EBP needed for 
Oman. 3-6 month contract. 

Please submit full C.V. Slid 

E liot a to: Teacher Selection 
■apartment. International 
Houm, 106 Piccadilly, London 
W1 9FL. <30408) 460000 


NON-TEACHING POSTS 
YOUTH SERVICE 

VOLUNTARY SECTOR AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
FIELDWORKER 

Person appointed will have a Borough wide responsibility fbr 
outdoor education, developing links with, and training for, the 
voluntary sector. This post will be a 24 month appointment in 
the f I ret Instance. . 

Salary Scale £13,000 - £14,600. 

Application forme are available, on receipt of s.a.e.. from the 
Diieotor of Education, Town Hall, Bootle L20 7AE., to whom 
completed forms must be returned by 11th September 1987. 

Sefton la an Equal Opportunity Employer */2L 
Canvassing will disqualify A > ■ J 


^SEFTON 

COUNCIL 




THE AL BAYAN SCHOOL KUWAIT 

Paces Recruitment Consultants invite applications from 
suitable graduates in English. (preferably with subsidiary 
history) for the post of 

ENGLISH TEACHER 

with some 

Candidates should preferably have experience. of teaching 
English tpLB. level. . . .. 

Generous tax free salary, luxury rent free accommodation 
and other a UpwDnces -available. 

Candidates should be single or dii Idlest married to another 
ieacher. and bp free to take up appoiiiLriieni a.s.n.p. 

please send tvro copies of your C. V M l?ltcr of 
application, passport photograph and 
/PACESB^ fwbH»: : jwiil ! 'addresses of refercra together 
V'cSSwSmJ^ t vrith a stomped addressed envelope to: Dept. 
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OVERSEAS POST8 

continued 


ITALY 

Qualified EFL Teacher Exp. 
end knowltrUae of liulian ru- 
nulrad from October. 

Send c.v. photo «o iirlclnli 
OJI'OI'I SHnromo. Irnly. 
(30080) 460000 


ITALY 

SOUTH ITALY 

Femnln teachorn and assis- 
tant* for Enollah course* ro- 

a Hired start October/ 

dvember, 

write by nxprasa letter cur- 
riculum vltuo, photo and 

S hone number to: Bio Man's 
rhooln of Laiigiiaooa, 2B/A 


Via rlnl lavuru, 
72 100- (3003.1) 


OrlnUlal 

460000 


LAS PALMAS 
DIRECTOR OF BTUDIES 
Required Sept. /Oct. tor busy, 
private language school In the 
Canary Island*. 

Applicants must hold the 
R.8.A. . Olp. T. E.F.L. or 
equivalent with at least 3 yra 
relevant experience. Some 
Spanish an advantage. 

For further details Tel: 
<0432 1 B30749 (avngsl. 

I 1 7495) 460000 


ft4CCtltC§lll9tBA9(l9f9V949t90tCICiVIII9tl9 


Posts 

Overseas 

Malaysia 

Specialist in ESP, Language Institute, 
Kuala Lunipnr 

Duties: touching on In-service courses; 
researching nnd advising oil ELT methods nml 
Hyllabusoa; assisting ilie Ml nisi ry of Education 
in the training of English Language lecturers on 
a regional nnn/ur national has is. 

Qualifications: UK citizens with a British 
educational background; aged between 35-10; 
first degree, PACE ami MA in TESL/TKFI,/ 
Applied Linguistics; suhsionilnl ex[wr Ionic 
of In-service teacher training overseas; 
experience of evaluation and interest in ad ion 
research. 

Salary: £12,408-5 15,008 p.a. 

Overseas allowances: £373 to £2,008 ilc|>ciiiiing 
on uulary level and marital stums 
Closing date: 18 September 1087. 

Reference; 87 K 48T 

Brazil 

Two Teachers/ Consultants, 

Socfedade BrasQelra de Culture 
Inglesa, Sao Paulo 

One post is In the Santos branch, the 
other in the Campinas branch 
Duties: to teach EFL for up to 24 periods per 
week to students preparing fur FCE, CPE, 

Oxford and A RELS examinations. In addition; 
branch teacher training; materials preparation; 
drama ELT; student drama productions. 
Qualification s: a degree In English, Modem 
Languag es or linguistics plus POCE TEFL or 
RSA Dip TEFL or other postgraduate TEFL 
qualification, and a minimum of 3 years’ TEFL 
experience ( preferably overseas;. 

Salary: at present CZ8 34^25 per month (CZS 75 
- £1 on 17887), rising regularly In line with 
Inflation. An extra month's salary Is paid In 
December. 

Benefits: local scullng-ln grant equivalent to 
&300-,&L I 000 annual allowance paid Into sterling 
bank a«:otwt after each year of service; rent 
allowance to Cover full cost of furnished 
accommodation; airfares and baggage 
allowance. 

Contract: two-year contract with the SBC! from 
February 1088 or as noon as visa requirements 
allowi . 

dosing date: U September 1087 
Reference: 87 D 96-98T 

Chile : ; 

An EFL teaching couple are required 
for the Inslllu to Chileno Britanico de 
Cnltnio, Santiago . . 

Duties: Port t: to teach EFL with some ESP 
and EAP from elements ry to CPE level far 
H5 contact: hours a Week; teacher training; 
admlnls trail ve/ex tra-eurrlcular examining ' 
duties. 

; Qualifications Post I: degree pr Cert Ed plus ' 
PGCETEFL or RSA Dip TEFL plus 5 years' 

TEFL experience preferably overseas; teacher 
training experience preferred; basic knowledge 
of Spanish also preferred. 

: . Salary: Post 1; & L0,653 p-a. 

Benefits: pverseas.aHowance; return Tares \ 
for teacher and spouse; baggage allowance; . 

' accommodation; m&lcai scheme; passage-paid . 
leavc;shperanndadpn; employer's ahareoT 
Natibna] Insurance. : ‘ i • 

7 Contract: two-year contracl starling mid* ' 
March 1688, renewable by mutual consent 
Hie Institute would be delighted to offer local . . ' 
i employment td an ELT qualified spouse. Duties - 
are as follow ] \. 

Duties: Post 2: to teach EPLTor up to 20 contact 
hours a week to adults. from tlie general . 

Englfeh classes or teacher training course, TJie 
teacher would work a. (til 1-Ume: 30 hour week; ; • 
the remaining hours will includb materials 
preparation orhctmlnlrtrailoq. • . ,7 

■ QurtUleadon»Post2i<fegreeorCertEdplua ■ . 
-- - - - preferably RS/ 


Tbachcrs are still required for this pilot project 
intend ed to strengthen the teaching of English 
In Hong Kong secondary schools. If successful, 
the project is likely to be extended and 
expanded. 

Hong Kong Is n unique city, sconlcally and 
politically and has a varied cosmopolitan life- 
style. It Is also an excellent hose fur travel to 
China and around the Far East. 

Contracts will he with the British Council and 
will be from January 1088 until August 1689. 
Salaries are In the range or HK$ 7,000 to 
HKS 15,865 per month l£l— HKS 12.4 approx ). 
Further benefits Include return passage, 
baggage allowance, housing contribution, 
medical Insurance scheme and terminal 
gratuity or contribution to pension scheme. 
Qualifications: first degree ( English or Modern 
Languages preferred) plus PUCE nr BEd. At 
least one year’s teaching experience (except 
primary), plus, preferably, a TEFL 
qualification. Ibachers must he native English 
Hpeukers. 1'osLi are open to single teachers or 
married couples without accompanying 
children. 

Further details: please send large SAE with 
26p stump to Overseas Educational 
Appointment Department, The British 
Council, (sec address below ) Tim dosing date 
for applications la Wednesday 10 September. 
Pleaso quote reference 87 A 100-120T 

Japan 

Lecturer In English, 

Tokyo University 

Duties: to teach English Language, Literature 
and British History to undergraduates. 
Qualifications: candidates should have a BA 
in English or History and some university 
teaching experience. An M A and/or PhD Is 
desirable as well as an awareness or current 
trends In literary crltlclsm. 

Salary; Yen 271.000-623,000 per month, tax 
five for first 2 years. 

Benefits: living allowances and bonuses 
amounting to 4-6 months' salary, rent 
allowance, airfares and baggage allowance. 
Contract: 2 years, starting April 1988, 
renewable. . 

Closing datet 18 September 1987. 

Reference: 87 B 6DT 

Key English Language 
Teaching Scheme 

The KELT Scheme is port of Britain's Aid 
Programme to developing countries 

Tanzania 

Senior ELT Adviser 
Ministry of Education (Project 
Co-ordinator), 

English Language Teaching Support 
Project. ■ 

Duties: lo coordinate s nine strong KELT team 
under the direction of a task force of Ministry 
, of Education officials to improve standards of 


English language teaching and learning ’ 
throughout Tanzania, with emphasis on reading 
skills. The post requires a high level or 
managerial skills and Involves extensive travel. : 
Qualifications: UK citizens with a British 
educational background; first degree and an 


teacher training. 

Safeiyr £18,023 -£?2, 998 p.a. 1 free of UK income 

£»:' . 

Overseas allowances: nll-£2^0O depending on 

salary level and marital status. 

Date of appointment: November 1087. 

Contract: initially for 2 years with' the British 
Council. ■ : • 

Closing date ft>r application® 18 September 
1087. '■ ' 

Reference; 87 K fiOT . . ' j " ; . . , 

Benefits ffcf the above post: salary fied of UK 
. Jnepme tax; free family pssdtUeh; childreife y .* 
education allowances and holiday visits; free V 
(tirnlshed accommodation ; outfit allowance: : 


MONTE CARLO 
Quallflad teacher with 
teaching experience In the 7 
to 13 year old sge range re- 
quired to supervise the educa- 
tion of an Intelligent eight 
year old girl. The successful 
applicant will receive in ex- 
cellent enlary and fringe be- 
nefit* and will bo required to 
live with an English family 
resident In Monta Carlo. 

Travelling with the family as 
necessary. 

Applicant* should write 
with ell relevant detail* to 
Flat 1. 9-11 Belslze Grove, 

London NWS. (30148) 460000 


SAUDI ARABIA 

WANTED FOR V.l.P. 

FAMILY IN SAUDI ARABIA 
Two primary teachers one of 
them having French Language 
to teach children In private 
home*. Female. european, 
over 30 year* without Tamlly 
ties. Excellent condition* and 

** {lirlaht to Mr. M. Almaarle. 
30 Porcheater Terrace, Lon- 
don WE STP. (17438: 460000 


SPAIN 

Tenerife 

Junior Teacher required to 
Jeach vertically grouped class 
or 12/15 pupil* In e smell 
established village school for 
English children In South 
Tenorlfe. Contract on 9 months 
basis from 15th September 
1 9B7 - 24 Juno 1988: accom- 
modation provided. 

Interviews can be arranged 
In Britain: contact Mr* Lorna 
Shade. 36 Wall Meadow. Bridg- 
north. Salop WV15 6DE. Tel: 
Bridgnorth (074 62) 2801. 

(30696) 460000 


SPAIN 

Qualified and Experienced EFL 
Tnacheru wanted ror Language 
School In Madrid. 

Interview* will be held In 
London on 10th and 11th of 
September. 1 BB7 . 

Please send applications 
with full CV and photo to: 
Llnausseo. Calle Uruguay 13. 
Madrid 2B016. Spain. 

<30057) 460000 


SPAIN 

Experienced EFL teacher* re- . 
aulred for Gallcl*, Spain, with 
knowledge of Spanish. 

Pleaae tend C.V. with photo 
to English Centre. Concepcion 
A renal 1 1 • 1 B Lugo, Spain. 
(30145) 460000 


SPAIN 

INL1NCUA REUS 
TARRAGONA 

Schools of Languages In Spain 
reaul ra teachers of English as a 
foregln language, commencing 


roregln lonquag 
.S opt? Oct. 1087. 
Tel: P re son < 


U.SA. 

SOCIAL THEORY AND 

COMPARATIVE HISTORY 

PROGRAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Davl* 

The University of California at 
Davl* has begun developing an 
interdisciplinary program of 
research and teaching on Social 
Theory and Comparative His- 
tory. We seek a scholar with a 
distinguished record of pub- 
lication In historical and com- 
parative research Informed by 
social theory. The appointment 
la at the senior level and la 
scheduled to begin In fell 1988. 
We expect this person to take 
on active role In shaping and 
further developing the prog- 
ram. Historians and social sci- 
entists are Invited to apply. The 
appointment might be split be- 
tween two departments and 
may entnll responsibility ror 
directing the program. Ws en- 
courage applications from 
scholars with Interests 111 
large-scale social, political, 
economic, and cultural trans- 
formations. 

Applications that include, at 
this stage, a cover latter end 
vita are duo by October IS, 
1987 . Direct all correspond- 
ence to the BTCH Search Com- 
mittee, c/a Department of 
Sociology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis CA 95616. 

The University of California 
Is an Affirmative Action/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 

(38072) 460000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
An Efl EmplX rt "' ,l V 

“«£ MIUWHP 

PO <36) £13,510 . E13iS0i 

H-Eir pos? ariLra 

manege the restructi£2 

Education Welfare 

in the Authority, 

Applicants should b», 
“ncl rolBVant aonS 

Further detail* end 
plication rorm* on r" ce *5. 

from Director Sf 
Education, Roam u 
County Rail, oienflaw 
Leicester LE3 SHF cSS' 

Ben 4BM0 r i 


<0772) 700931, 
460000 


SPAIN 

VoUng English Teacher re- 
quired to start In October. 

Bend recent photo. Write: 
Oxford Centra. San Miguel, 16 
50001 Zaragoza. 

(30405) 460000 


SPAIN 

British School In Madrid 
urgently needs Mathematics 
teacher for Top Juniors and 
amall new Middle School - 
Secondary 1, 2 and 3. Dynamic, 
keen teacher. 2 yra, experi- 
ence. Should be single. 

1 Some • help Geography, 
Athletics, Football. 

Send, Express Post, C.V. 
photo, address, Tel. No. and 
time to be called. Names and 
addresses, Tel: Nos. of 2 ra- 
rer eas. The Principal, Interna- 
tional Primary School; Rosa 
Jordon 3, 28016 Madrid, 

Spelts . <80411) ■" 460000 


SPAIN 

IBIZA, SPAIN. E.P.L. 
TEACHER 

Required for Oct. Also E.F.L. 
4 Oermin, 

Mrs Sains. The English Cen- 
tra, Pedro Frandea 2SA, Ibiza, 
Bpaln. <30409) . 460000 


SPAIN 

E.F.L. TEACHERS REQUIRED 
(Far and of September) 

(Must have . teaching experi- 
ence and good knowlodge of 
Spanish, ■: •••• f • 

Please write end sand photo 
and C.v. to Idioms*. Arrabal 
i da Jesus. 42 Reus fTarracone), 
Spain. <30201) 460006 


LISBON 

LANGUAGE SCHOOL 

we have a vacancy 
for a qualified 

T.E.F.L. 

TEACHER 

for higher grades including Cambridge 
examination preparation, from October 1987 

a 

Please reply with C.V to: 

Eurocenter 

AV Dos Bons Amigos N° 4 - I s 

2735 Cacerh 

Portugal 


St George’s College 

Qu limes, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

ii Argentina's leading, independent, coeducational boarding 
The Headmaster Is a member of the HMC. The College requires for 
January 1988; 

Head of Mathematics 
Head of Computing 
Mathematics Teacher 


All posts are for three year renewable contracts. Benefit* IflAd*- 
local salary sterling allowance, free furnished accommodation Ik»-, 
Ing all services, free food, medical scheme, contribution to w 
superannuation, free education for children St St George*. 
for member of staff and family at beginning and end of contract 
baggage allowance. 

Individuals Interested In applying should send curriculum ^ ** 4 
covering letter together with names, addresses and phone nuimerj 
three referees by September 18th. Interviews will be held In 
before the end of September; 

All applications and requests for furthprdetalls should be 

to: Mr G.R. Sims. Headmaster St George’s College </o ]^ £^ 

The Frlarage, 'form, Cleveland, TS 15 9EJ; England (Tel: OM 2 7 catii. 
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continued 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Aa Equal Opportunity 

CAREERS OFFICER 

ft in’^» aRowo nca B fi225°p . a . 
Proarasslan to Scale 5 
immediately follow 1 n a 
completion of the 
probationary -uar. A 
responsibility bar oporatos nt 
■ha top of Settle 3 
TUB person appointed __ will 
join * team or 5 officers 
toed In Amersham anti llols- 
[nn with Slough In BorUahlro. 
Whole academic range of 
oupile and student* In a 
nl»d urban area. Appllcnntn 
, Sou Id be qualified careers 
Mdcara or students nhortly 
tomplatlno a Diploma in 
Ciraora auldanca Course. 

Car user allowance. Attrac- 
tive relocation package and 
w leasing scheme available. 

Application forms and 
(urlner details from CIHeT 
Education Officer. County 
Hall, Aylesbury, Bucks. HP20 
1XA. Tel: Aylesbury 382532. 

Cloahta date Tor applica- 
tions: 14 Septomber 1987. 

IS034O) 480000 


DERBYSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
CAREERS SERVICE 
CAREERS OFFICER 
Scale 6 part t£9.966 - 
CIO, 6471 of the Caraern 
Officers' Scale 4/5/6 
With particular responsibility 
for apeclal iioods. High Peak 
and Went □erbyahlru Area - 
baaed at Bu stun . 

Candidates must huve com- 
pleted their praballunary year 
and possess the Diploma in 
Careers Guidance. 

A casual car imor allowance 
la attached to the pant. Thorn 
Is a schema of financial 
asalstunca for nuwly 

appointed stotf which In- 
cludes removal, lodglnu end 
relocation allowance. 

Further details and forma 
of application may he 
obtained from the Director of 
Education. County Offices, 
Matlock, Derbynltlro DE44 
SAG. Tel: Mnllock 3411. Ext. 
6554. 

Closing dstu - 11 Septem- 
ber 1987. 

The Council's policy is that 
all people receive equal treat- 
ment recmrdlcas of their eex, 
marital status, sexual orienta- 
tion. race, creed, colour, 
ethnic or national origin, or 
disability. (30343) 480000 


EDUCATION 

Education Officer 

(FURTHER EDUCATION) 

. SALARY) currently £ 2 1 ,609 - £25.456. riling to 
£22.096 -£2W34 from februny 1968 
HOURS: 37 hour* per wade. 

LOCATION: County Hall, Bedford. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced candltfaai for 
tn* second der put In the Education Department from 1st January 1986 ores 

toon u possible thereafter. „ . .* 

The successful candktae will be responsible for (wersedng all furthef and 
!*her education In the County This Is a particularly demanding post with wide 
rnponjJbftities across youth, adult and careers sendee* In addition to provision 
.to lurcher and higher Mutation college]. 

Eamdal Car Uses Car Loan Schema Approved removal expanses paid. 
HOWTO APPLY: „ 

A ii •*. * • ■ A .e . J_x.il. II.LU * h Ol Rmufn nfl. 


CLOSING DATE) 21st September 1987 
Tbs Council Is an aqua/ opporamidss anphya; and wefcomej epp/i 
6«n members of ethnic minority groupi, disabled penem and afl ot 
ttont of tha community 


iplkailons 
other sec- 


A Nuclear Free Zone 


I LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR 

CAREERS OFFICER 


■VIMLIVCCUOJ 

leiAPTC Scale: 6 /S. 0.1 
ry: £10,704 --£12,543p.a. 

iftfled and^xperlenced Caresre Officer is 
eq With a dufil responsibility for Special 
i wprk find promoting Equal Opportunities, 
^organisational, ability^ enthusiasm; ana 
y'-indr'a rojal Interest in developing both 
df^dciare;Ossential qual itles. 

^4auils and appiloatlon forms avalkbj® 
tha plrbotor of Educational Serv ces. Mar 
fouaiS, Romford, Essex BM1 3DR (REF.Staf 
mmkltk Ropiford 766999 ext. 4951 ■ : 


HARROW 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HARROW 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

CAREERS SERVICE 

C AKE&ns ADVISERS 

REF ESS. 0.6/1 1/13/15 

Balery: Scaleb £10.704 • 

Cl 1 .385 n.a. Inclusive 
t&cala 5 £0.528 - £1 0.392 
for students completion part 
2 of the Dlplnmn III Corenra 
Guldiincoi 

Under a new management 
tOQin, the Harrow Careers 
Service la changing and Is 
looking for Ceroerrs Advis- 
ers commlttod to all aspstls 
of equal oppportunltlos; to 
undertake the full range of 
Careers Service duties: 
working wltli VTS Managing 
AgentB and tralneoB. the 
unomplayert. schools, col- 
leges and employers. 

Oil the northwest out- 
skirts of London, Harrow Is 
an IntoroBtlng place tn 
work. Whilst famous for Its 
public actiool , aradomli- 
achlevomont and green 
spaces. It also has a 23 9a 
ethnic minority population 
nnd young people who are 
unemployed. 

A currant driving licence 
Is essential and we can oflar 
a loan s.-liomo far car purch- 
ase as well na 35 lir.ur week, 
and nubnldlBod canteen tacl- 
iltloa. 

For nil lnrorinnl dlscus- 
sfoit about working tn Har- 
row. Tel: Ann Rosenthal, 
Antony Rond or iBntanlle Inv 
on 01-863 3611. Ext. 28S3. 

Application forma nnd 
furtnor (lntnila are available 
from Helen Dunlcy. Educa- 
tion Personnel, PO Dux 22. 
Civic Centre, Harrow, 

Mftldx. HA 1 2UW. Tul: 01- 
R63 5611. Ext. 2314. Flense 
quote reference above. 

(30319) 460000 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Newham's Education Service is on the move. 

Community education is developing across the 

— 1 S t £ _! ■ in 


whole service; a review of provision for 16-19 
year olds is underway; and independent 
Inquiry into achievement is in progress; the 


Community College has been established; ci 
policy on the integration of pupils with special 
educational needs is being implemented. 

Other Important policy initiatives Include 
Equal Opportunities with regard to race and 
gender, the introduction of Lv.E.1. and 
G.R.I.S.T, and implementation of the results of 
a major survey of reading standards in prim- 
ary schools. 

PRINCIPAL 
EDUCATION ADVISER 

£22,002 - £23,547 (Soulbury HTT1 ) 

Pay award pending 

To be responsible lo ihe Director of Education 
for the provision of on effective Education 
Advisory Service io ihe Council's 119 schools. 
The postholder will lead a team of 14 Advisers. 
The successful applicant will have extensive 
leaching and advisory experience including 
management experience. S/he will 
demonstrate Ihe ability to make a major per- 
sonal contribution lo ihe developments outli ned 
above, and to motivate others. Port of this ajoil- 
itywil^^f^nderalonding^^n^Mnirm 

KeMham Council Is cammltlBd to an equal opportunlllasiy 
policy. This means that Uie Council la commuted to g 
enuring Ihal no Job applicant or employee will , g ^ 
receive less iBVDurabletrealmBnl on tho grounds g 
ol (are, age. marital alatus, sex, sexual gM/R^ 

orientation, disability, or is disadvantaged g WJKbm 

by condition ot requirements which connol f 
be seBn lo be JusHflablB. g 

All jobs are open for job Ehaiacs, g v 

unless olherwise staietf g 1 


COUNTY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS SERVICE 

Appointment of Careers 
Officer, Weymouth 

(Based at Knlghtsdale Road, Weymouth) 

POST NUMBER CO206X 

This Is a basic grade post and you will undertake the full 
range of duties expected of a Careers Officer working with 
Schools and Industry. , 

You should have received training approved by the 
Careers Service Committee of the Local Government 
TfalWrig thff D Ip- 

lome In Careers Guidance. • _ 

The commencing salary will be within the Scale 4/5/6 
£7,659 by Increments to £8,559 (max. Scale 4), £8,790 by 
Increments to £9,654 (max. Scale 6) and £9,966 by Incre- 
ments to £10,647 (max. Scale 8). Newly qualified officers 
commence on Scale 4 with acceleration to Scale 6 after 
completing a post qualification probationary year, and 
then normal Incremental progression to the maximum of 
Scale 6. 

Application forms returnable by 11th September 1987, 
and further details from County Education Officer (MD|, 
County Hall, Dorchester. Dorset. DTI 1XJ. - 

Tel: Dorohester (MOB 204171) (Plaese quote post number) 

(03811} 



Deputy Chief 
Education Officer 

(TWO POSTS) . 

Following a review tho Authority has decided to . . 
appoint two paste Immediately below that of the Chief 
Education Officer. One will carry responsibility for 
operation of services, the other for polloy develop- 
ment and evaluation. ; •. 

The salaries alW subject to review, respectively 
£25,398 r £27 p 94J2*nd £24,324 -£26,760. 

* The closing date Ib 18 Septeihbar/Prellmlnary Inter-? 
views will be field on 24 September 1987 with final . , 

Interviews on 8 October. ■ 

Details available from: '• 

bounty ,a — 

^ervlob 

V 


is move. mentlo, providing equal opporluniliesfor all in 
: cross the education. 

for 16-19 Rof No. ASC7448 

| 8n t In far views will take place on 22nd Sep- 

iss; the lember. 

Kid GENERAL EDUCATION 

n, " d . . ADVISER (PRIMARY) 

raeaand £17000- £20,802 p.a. Inc (Soulbury HTB/9) 
ie j Pay awa rd pendl ng 

i results of To play a major role in Ihe borough-wide_ _ 
i in prim- review and development of primary provision 
and lo have direct pastoral responsibility for a 
number of primary schools. 

The successful applicant will have 10 
p D years' teach ina experience, including a sub- 

tK stantial periodas a successful HeadTeacher 

(infant/ junior). S/he will be an effective 
1 organiser and communicator and have experi- 

Ed calion B,ice working in an inner city/ mull i-culturat 
area. 

“’1°" . Ref No. ASC/450 

Advisers Interviews will be held on 25lh September. 

xtensive Further details and an applicotion form for 

ncluaing both posts ore available from: The Chief Execu- 

tive's Department, Personnel and Management 
ia|or por- Services Division, Town Hall, East Ham, Lon- 

l!t don. E62RPor telephone: 01 471 0619 |?4hour 

>r mis oaii- answB ring service), please quote the approp- 
riale ASC reference number. 

T m 7 Closing date; 14th September 1987. 

g 0394) 

Jferewham 

▼ An Equal Opportunity Authority 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS SERVICE 

CAREERS OFFICER 

(MAIN GRADE) -LOUGHTON CAREERS OFFICE 
Salary - Scale 5 £8,790 - £9,654 plus £333 Inner 
fringe allowance. Post No. - C0824 

At Loughton we are looking for an enthusiastic Careers 
Officer who can be either experienced or a probationer. 
You will be joining a small motivated team and be Involved 
in a full range of duties, concentrating on the 16-16 age 
group, with school and office responsibilities. 

Loughton is both close to London and rural areas and 
therefore can offer a wide spectrum of experience. 

PleaBe call Sue Hillman on 01-608-4110/6583 If you would 
like to find out more about the job. 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(MAIN GRADE] - HARLOW CAREERS OFFICE 
Salary - Scale 5 £8,796 - £9,654 plus £225 outer 
fringe allowance. Post No. - C0816 

We are a friendly, enthusiastic team looking for a probatio- 
nary or experienced Careers Officer to join us. We offer 
pleasant working conditions and the opportunity to get 
Involved in a wide rangB of services to young people, 
parente and employers. 

■ if you feel you would like to find out more, then telephone 
Fiona Gosling, Senior Careers Officer, for informal details 
on Harlow (0279) 25383/25816. 

Closing Date: 11 September 1987. 

Driving licence would be an advantage. 

Generous relocation expenses are payable In approved 
cases. ' 

Application forms and further details available from 
(e.a.e. please) the County Education Officer (P), RO. Box 
47, Threadneedle House, Market Road, CHELMSFORD, 
CM1 1LD. Telephone: Chelmsford (0245) 492211 Ext. 
30255. 





County Council 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION (SCHOOLS) 

£15,567 » £16,773 

Applicants must be graduates, have Had leaching experience 
. : and.' preferably, administrative experience in ah Education . 

- 1 Department.. 

Theposi carries particular rasponslbllityior children end students 
with special educational needs, but it is expected ihnt Ihe - 
■ Assislarir Director of Education (Schools) will make a wider . 

, contribufion to ihe Schools Branch as a member of the Senior • 

> OHrcere’ team. 


Ext. 2229, to be returned by 21st September, 1987. 


bai^uQhof - 

'SuncflorHeMci 

XU* um<H to u Riri KfMaH) tap ln w . 
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Examiners 


THE ASSOCIATED 
EXAMINING BOARD 

Tiia Dounl In vile >t appllru- 
tlonu for aunts or VISITING 
EXAMINERS ror THEATRE 
STUDIES (693) prnctlciil ex- 
amination ut ADVANCED 
LEVEL, for the June 1988 nx- 
nmlnuliona. Duties to ■ om- 
mallei' Sprlnii I BBS. 

Vacancies nxlst In n (lumbar 
of iirans particularly Creator 
Manchoator. Notts. Laics. 
Yorks. London, Essex. Kent. 
Sussex and Norfolk. 

Applicants should have a de- 
gree or equivalent qualification 
in a relevant subject and a 
minimum of four yours recent 
relevant touching experience. A 
knowledge of the Board's 
Theatre Studies syllabus would 
be un Important odvuntaoe. 

Further Information and ap- 
plication forme may bn 
obtained from the Secretary 
General (A13). Thu Associated 
Examining Board, Stnu Hill 
Houaa. Guiltirord, Surrey 0173 
9XJ, to whom completed forms 
*houu Id bo returned no later 
than Blat September 1987. (In- 
terviews will be held In London 
on Saturday, 17th October 
1S87). (301941 600000 


Miscellaneous 


A BALES CAREER with Sun 
Life of Canada, offering an 
Intarestlnn and rewording fu- 
ture, comhlnlnn soourlty and 
rani opportunity, full train- 
ing, unlimited prospects and 
exaciitlvo incomn. Suitable 
applicants, aged botwaan 94 
and 49. can be employed In 
the area of their choice. Tele- 
phone Elaine Morlarty on 
It usings* oka (08061 841414, 
or write to her at Sun Life of 
Canada. Easing View. Boalng- 
atoka. Hampshire R021 BDZ. 
(3BB7BI 660000 

YOUR CV written by axparl- 
encad professional. Highest 
standards to enhance your 
proepocts. Landmark, 

Freepost, London SEI7 3BR. 
Teh (01) 701 1330. 

(16914) 660000 

EX. TEACHERS required for 
two or throe days bl weak, to 
visit Primary Schools for a 
children's book pub lie hors. 
Writs Box tb| 00800, 
Priory House. St John's 
Lane, ECl M 4rix. Cl 1667) ^ 
660000 


HOUNSLOW 
&SPELTH0RNE 
HEALTH AUTHORITY 

WEST THAMES SCHOOL 
OF NURI41NG 

TEACHER - HEALTH 
PROMOTION 

Want Thames has bean 
active In dovaioplnu a tiaaJth 
education Imput to nurse 
c-Oiictilloii pro grammas. Our 
toucher who has bean de- 
valoplng this ta leaving to 
continue studios for a higher 
dagroo In health promotion. 

Wn are now looklnn for a 
TEACHER with oxpertlnoln 
Health Education to con- 
tinue and further develop 
our Health Promotion 
Count. 

Applicants who hold 
teaching and health educa- 
tion quell Meat inns should 
contact Lon Evans. Director 
of Nurse Education on 01- 
960 9121. Ext. 696 to dis- 
cuss tho post- 

Job Description and Ap- 

F Heat Ion Forma available 
rom: - Mr L.R, Evsna, 
Director or Nurse Educa- 
tion, West Thames School of 
Nursing, West Middlesex 
University Hospital, Twick- 
enham Road, lsleworth. 
Middlesex TW7 6AF. 

Closing Data: 9th 

September 1997. 

(Rof: W/E/13 91. 

WE ARE PLEDGED TO 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ALL. (30383) 660000 


Outdoor Education 


MID WALES 

RHEIDOL STUDY CENTRE 
FIELD STUDIES TUTORS/ 
INSTRUCTORS 
Required from Sept. 'B7 to 
teach GCSE and 'A' Level 
Goography and Env. Studies to 
raaldantiol students. Candi- 
dates should possess relevant 
academic qualifications and 
Ideally with teaching experi- 
ence. PossBaaion or a clean 
driving licence is essential. 

The Centre also rune a wide 
range of Outdoor Pursuits end 
Development Training courses. 
A willingness end ability to 
Instruct on thaae, would be an 
advan tags. 

The posts are residential 
Willi single room a c comm, only 
with TulT board. 

Plaese apply by letter giving 
full details of Qualifications 
end experience to: The Direc- 
tor, Rheldol Study Centre, 
Pcmrtiyncoch. Aborystwyth 
BY23 3BX. (30404) 690000 


«u FURTHER EDUCATION UNIT 

: NORTH WEST ENGLAND ‘ 

REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT AGENT 

Tito DES/P1CKUP Programme encourage and assists colleges, 


of adult training pfoarrimmes for Industry, commerce and the pro- 
Wsak)tvB.W 0 ore looking tar someone to build upon exlBtlrig develop- 
. meillBln Cheshire, Lancashire; Greater Manchester and Merseyside 
s and to support a wfds variety of projoots which currently total soma ■ 

• Cl ^ mMon per anrkim In the region. 

- Applicants should preferably have experience of Industry pi' com* 
meres and of further or higher education - Jdealty Including adult ■ 
vocational education. A current driving licence must be poseesed aft ;j 
considerable hovel wffl be necoasary, 

Starting salary wlH be wtthln the range of 215,030.00- E20.S02.00. 

' Tha appointment, based In Lancashire will be for a period of 3 yeara : 

. . and secondment eirangariiante are possible. . : - . . • 

Fbrfull dotolis and an application form, to be 
relumed byBth September, pteaaophbneOI . 

B34 i 0284 or; write Ip FEU/PICKUP Co-: ; I t M .1 lITHlfiA ' 

. : ■ ordlnator*a Office, Room 5/21 Elizabeth I J I fl ,1 \\ Hk 1 ? 
I ; .. HduBe. YbrkRoad, London, SE17PH. Inter- 
I views will be held on Ihs afternoon of 23rd , 

' September. .. • •’ , r 7 , 


blrec’idrsHlp-plMJ company cafand persoriallnsuranco; 

Apj>licaiyt$i shig id be 28 - HO years and have, relevant' 
^jrtriertctsjf^ the'flelrf oflnternatlonaf communication. 

ije^or 1 6 T.ftp|fcatJori and fulJ C.V together-wlitf ^ hist,, 
names ' of t\vo : professional referees sh&ldt&sortt tto: - 
I^opse, 




SUSSEX 

HINDLEAP WARREN 
ApDllcatlons ora Invited for:- 

A> OUTDOOR EDUCATION- 
AL INSTRUCTOR - main dlscl- 
pllne qualiricatlcna requirsd, 
with particular reference to 
sailing. Start date a.s.a.f. 

Salary £7.109 - £8,441. 

B> OUTDOOR EDUCATION- 
AL INSTRUCTOR - main disci- 
pline qualifications rrquimd, 
plus experience and an enthu- 
siasm for Acclimatization/ 
Earth Education approach. 
Start Date A.S.A.P. Salary 
£7,109 - EB.441. 

All posts require applicants 
to bo dynamic paopla able to 
relate quickly to a broad ago 
range, and abla to handle the 
vary full and committing re- 
sponsibilities of working with 
ynunn people restdontlally. Tha 
appllcanta Should be able to 
adapt to a wide ability grouping 
and be equipped to give a 
sensitive and firm counselling 
when necessary. Accommoda- 
tion Is nvBllsblD for single 
staff. 

Applicants far both posts 
should be aver 21 end hold a 
clean driving licence. Further 
Infrioatlon Trom Tha Warden 
(Julian Snxtyl, Hind leap War- 
ren RH18 SJS. Tal: (0349821 
9629.(30098) 680000 


English as a 
Foreign language 


BOURNEMOUTH 

UNDERWOOD COLLEOE 
Bournemouth 

Provides n range of EFL course 
ror studonts on long-term study 
programmes. The principal 
courses are in JJualnaas Man- 
agement and Secretarial Stu- 
dies, and these courses have 
gained a reputation for high 
quality and good results. 

Wo are currently seeking 
both Tull and part-time 

TEACHERS 

of the following subjects: 
Business Management, Market- 
ing, Commerce, Personnel 
Management and Communica- 
tions- Ideally, candldataa will 
have a strong background In 
one or mare of the above sub- 
jects, e.o. a degree or work 
experience, and will In addition 
have teaching experience and 
qualifications In EFL or B6L. 

Salary will be negotiable 
according to experience. 

Applications with full e.v. 
should be sent Immediately tot 
The Director. Underwood Colt- 
lego, 188 Old Chrlatohurch 
■toad, Bournemouth BHl 1NU. 
(30383) 700000 


EAST BUSSES 

PERMANENT TEACHER 
Embassy School Is looking far a 
qualified caaaher with experi- 
ence In syllabus development to 
join a smell team In Hastings. 
Borne temporary /part time 
posts may also be available. 

Full C.V. to: The Principal, 
Embassy School of English. 7 
Warrior Square. Bt Leo nd arils 

On Sea. East Subsox. 

(30127) 700000 


SUSSEX 


RECENT SCHOOL 
Hove 

Requires a 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

to take responsibility for 
scads mic and administrative 
aspects or the General En- 
glish and Examination 
courses run at this busy 
ARELS-FELCO school. 

Applicants should be 
wall-qualified (M.A. App 
Ling and/or RSA Dip. 
TEFL), with at least five 
years* relevant TEFL ex- 
perience. Proven organisa- 
tional ability Is essential. 

Written applications with 
full CV to: Graham Whits, 
Principal, Regent School 
Hove. 18 Cromwell Road. 
Hove, East Sussex DN3 
3EW. (30304) 700000 


TURKEY 

EFL Primary Teachers required 
Sept. Excellent conditions end 
salary. Must be qualified and 
experience. 

Tel: (0429) 619496. 

(30349) 700000 


Appointments 

Wanted 


PRBNCH C.A.P.E.B., German 
aggregation, former aaate- 
tant lecturer of German at 
LI mages University (retired), 
French teacher at Foreign 
Language Institute of Canton, 
seeks post as teacher of 
French and eventually Ger- 
mdn at University or British 
privets or public school lor 
1087/1988 school year. 
Please write: Francois Mourl- 
cou. Oranges a/Lot, 47360 
aestelmoron s/Lot, Frenae. 
(30388) 720000 


<^flTn£0> 

The Fitness Studio requires gymnasium 
supervisors/assistant manager/manageress to 
join our all graduate team. Applicants should have a 
relevant degree and outgoing personality. Duties will 
. Include designing Individual exercise programmes 
arid cover management.’ ... 

Excellent career prospect, starting salary £9,000+. 

Tel: Martin Hahn -01 -541 1 345 for further 
details. 

The Fltneis Studio Luxury Health and Fitness 
Clubs at High Ytycombeand KJngston-Upon 
'Thames. • .• nusn 



Educational Courses 


LEARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH (EFL) 

A Practical and thorough 
one wook Introduction to 
Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language from Pllgrlme, tha 
TEFL plonoors. 

Courses are held through- 
out tha summer er the Uni- 
versity of Kent at Canterbury. 

Phone ar write to: Terry 
Edwards, Pilgrims Touchers’ 
Courses, 8 Vornon Place, 
Canterbury. Kent CT1 3YO, 

Tel: (0227) 455486. 

(06149) 760000 


L1NGUARAMA 


THINKING OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH ABROAD7 

LInguarama offers one 
week Intaductory courses to 
Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language. Ideal ror chose 
thinking or entering the pro- 
fession or those wanting an 
Introduction to T.B.F.L. 
Courses run throughout the 
year In London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Winchester end 
Canterbury. Caroer opportu- 
nities also exist in Llnguara- 
ma’s 40 sohoole World-wide. 

Please send 8AE to 
T.E.F.L. Dept.. LInguarama. 
16 Waterloo St., Birmingham 
B2 9UO. (38497) 760000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


almost trade SH" Jltii 
makes. Free delYva™ -M 0, l 

ft?. 0 . 4 ,"., 

>60000 


TRAIN TO TKACH ENGLISH 
One week Intensive practice! 
TEFL CDursea. Multilingua, 
8 Hall Inga.. Bradford. West 
Yorkshire BDI 1DU. Tel: 
0874 735 714. 

(59227) 760000 


Tuition 


SURREY 

BUTTON 

Part-time tutora required Im- 
mediately by private Tutorial 
College for day and/ar even- 
ing work. Small group and 
Individual tuition. 

Enquiries especially wel- 
come from teachers of Phy- 
sics, Chemletry and Sociolo- 
gy. Bluett Tutora: 01-661 

6017 or 01-642 4242. 

(30847) 770000 


WEST LONDON 

Quallfled/Experlenead tutors 

S squired. asp. Me the/ 

eptember. W. London area. 
Tel: 997 3076. 



SELL CHIL 
■S. Mall tut 
tlan . Sales asali , 
booklet Children Features 
<TE8>, 9/9 Bexley, Square, sal 



Holidays 

and AccommodiillM 

DRiscqui^ioiia^qm! 

900 single rooms, E75 gar 
week, partial board, am 
172 New Kent Road, Undos 
SE1 4YT. Tel: 01-7&3 4J$! 
(33361) SIOOOD 

WHY TRAVEL ALONI7 Coo- 
teat the Travellers Introduc- 
tion Service, a.B.e. dntpllita 
Dept. TBS. Travel mate? I 
Hayes Ave., Bournomoulk. 
Tel: 0202 S3 Abb. " 

(02889) Biaoat 


Situated directly on the nuei 
North Doran catitlinr. miavijr 
between the dU villais of Monde 
and tha' aca-slde nmnt a( Vodr 


BfKA Uia " ~ T 7 

combe, the hotel afford* ipxticsv 
iccnory end untunurard *vcv* ure 
Mono point and the AtUnoe Ows 


Personal 

Announcements 


ESCAPE FROM TEACHING! 

Jain ’The Escape Committee 1 . 
Free details: weavers Press, 
Tregaraldt House, Zennor, 
Cornwall TR6 3DB. 

(16822) 800000 


■he m 


LONDON BW4 

Prlntroam Teelirtlalsn, B.A. ox- 

f iarlenoed a toiler, with know- 
edge of sllkacroen and 
lithography. 

Tell 671 5301/670 1923. 

(30344) 800000 

PIRSONAL LOANS up to 

£5,000, Mason A Wood Li- 
mited. 38 Mosley Street. 
Newcastlo-upon-Tyno, 24 
hours, Tal: 091-932 0709, 
South or England ofrice, Tel: 
Woking (04862) 27102. Writ- 
ten quotations on request. 
(17439) 800000 


mono pauii «nu 
to Lundy bland. Cwntsy w w 
Grunt a beechae ere dirtedf »*• 
us, end Buticane* hmoiu 66 
buck end Wpolseombu «u« * 
golden sand* ere a ebon wdk««r- 
Two line golf count*. 
See-Fbhuig, BurCng ^.V*. 
Surfing ere ell cIom ni mm * 
repertory theatre end docs*- 

We are now 

1987 on Bed and Breakfe«, or«* 
Breekfut, end EwnuiB 
Meny reinu h»»o 
and wo bonefit from 
licence with e .wndrtwe P 
lounge. SbocU MW 
citizen* and child ran 
greet value out of w** 00 
available, 

Pleaeo write now W 
Hotel, Mortehee, 

North Devon, « 

(o*7i) 


School Visits 


VISIT 

DAYtii! ,„ 


BPQD0O 


Afl ^dV6f tisfenientiar® 

s^hjectitptH^ 

, available ;6itr0<iu©st. \ 
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Battledores, horn-books, copybooks, school 
reports, reading cards, invoices and receipts, 
printed school rules, presentation labels, 
school prospectuses, notes to teacher . . . 



A wealth of such ephemera has 
been collected and preserved by 
The Ephemera Society and is 
currently being exhibited at 
various sites around the 
country. 

The collection depicts 
educational times past with a 
vividness that only such 
material can evoke, giving sharp 
insights into the social, political 
and economic aspects of 
schooling through the years. 

In association with the Society, 
The TES has published an 
illustrated booklet based on the 
exhibition with text by Maurice 
Rickards, foreword by Stuart 
Maclure and a teaching note by 
Graham Hudson. 


Happiest Days of Your Life 



The Ephemera of Education 


, 

THE TIMES 


5S 

m 


Su 

m 

lU 

a 



er 


v- ; -‘ T.:."- ;, >T' •' ■' T-' ■, = ‘ Please send me_, — : copy(/ies) of 

For voiir conv of the booklet, entitled Happiest I Happiest Days ofVour Life a* £1.95 per copy 
^ yvui u Vj »u„«,<nfAV •CT Q 1 ^ - I I enclose my, cheque for £ ... — __ 

Pays of Your Life, send a cneque ior j made payable to The Times Supplements 


tincludihg postage arid packing) to 
Ephemera Booklet, The Promotions D. 
3TH panrafinnal Supplement, r 


j Name — . 
I Address 

1 . . 
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